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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE—War is a ma- 
niac’s court. 

CANON Batpwin—Morbid spiritualism 
is now making great headway. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—It is harder to 
win peace than it is to win war. 

Tuomas AppIS EMMET—In justice Eng- 
land must some time become an _ Irish 
province. 

Lorp Rosert CEeEcir—A League of Na- 
tions must consist of all the nations worth 
mentioning. 

BisHop OF HEREFORD—You cannot have 
an Al labor policy with a C3 morality at 
the bottom. 

J. H. Tuomas, M. P.—The essence of 
democracy is to be loyal to those you have 
put into authority. 

H. W. STaNnLtEY—Liberals believe in de- 
mocracy but not in equality. Bolshevists 
seek equality but not democracy. 

FELIX ADLER—It is on the relations of 
the civilized to the less civilized that the 
future of mankind will depend. 

HEeNryY G. ALBERG—-Bolshevism is any- 
thing in the way of a social or economic 
reform that half scares you to death. 

LENINE—We must have the courage to 
confess freely that our communist plan is 
going to smash if we do not change front. 
: FRANK DiLNot—The American woman 
is just such a woman as the poets and 
story-writers describe for their livelihood. 

LABOR DELEGATE RAMSAY MACDONALD 
—The German Democracy, if allowed to 
settle down, will be the freest Democracy 
in Europe. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—The day 
has passed when the conception of industry 
as chiefly a revenue-producing process can 
be maintained. 

Dr. HENRY VAN DyKE—Let the Consti- 
tution be amended if necessary. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about it and nobody 
has claimed that we must bow to an idol. 

SECRETARY WILSON-—I do not believe 
that any country owes any man a living; 
but I do believe that every country owes 
every man an opportunity to earn a living. 

E. W. HowE—Except that we have not 
yet engaged in cutting each others’ throats, 
we Americans are engaged in a revolution 
as certainly as are the Bolsheviki in Rus- 
sia. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—It is perfectly un- 
derstood in Paris that we are not meeting 
as the masters of anybody—that we are 
meeting as the servants of about 700,000,- 

people. 


Pror. ‘IkvinG FisHER—Our society will 
always remain an unstable and explosive 
compound as long as political power is 
vested in the masses and economic power 
in the classes. 

Matcotm W. BincaAy—The world has 
grown weary of paternalism whether its 
form be monarchical, bureaucratic in- 
dustrial, and a strident individuali is 
its normal reaction. 

Pror, Horace MEYER KALLEN—Africa 
cannot compete with the United States as 
an attraction for the surplus European 
population, and all the talk, that very lofty 
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talk, of founding colonies for the advan- 
tage of the surplus populations of Germany 
or any other country is merely a little more 
of lying that is called diplomacy. 

PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE—The threat of 
intervention in the affairs of Russia is 
driving even the moderate parties in Rus- 
sia into the hands of the Bolshevists. Some 
of the officers of the old armies are actu- 
ally taking part now in reorganizing the 
Red Army of Russia. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


POETS OF TODAY 


The first volume by George Rostrevor, 
a poet whose work came to the atten- 
tion of the public during the war, has 
been published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany under the whimsical title Escape 
and Fantasy. Consistent with this spirit 
is “The Change,” in which Mr. Ros- 
trevor speaks for all city workers at 
the coming of spring. 


THE CHANGE 


All the daytime I belong 

To the solemn-coated throng 
Who with grave, stupendous looks 
Study cash and ledger books, 


Or who go, 
Staid and slow, 
On sad business to and fro. 


But when twilight comes, I 
Over topics new and strange, 
Wasting all my leisure hours 
On fay birds and fantom flowers, 
Or I sing 

Some mad fling 

Thru the impish evening. 


range 


Yes, and when the moon goes by 
Rocking in a foamy sky, 

Then I swear I’m more akin 

To the laughing Cherubin 
Than to those grave men 
To and fro, to and fro, 
On sad business to and fro. 


who go, 


Another.typical springtime poem, “If 
I Were Pan,” we reprint from a collec- 
tion of sympathetic and sincere outdoor 
verse by Ivan Swift, which is published 
by the James T. White Company in 
The Blue Crane. 


IF I WERE PAN 


Deep in the wood across the way, 

I dreamed that I was Pan today, 
And tuned me joyous pipes to play. 
And fronds came out to me, 

And nymphs and graces three— 

The world was Arcady! 

For I was Pan and this was Spring! 


I played the part of Pan today 

And laughed at mortals on the way, 
But no man heard and none would stay. 
Their ears were sorely dull, 

And sad their eyes and full 

Of pelf and pride and mull ;— 

And spring to them is never Spring! 


I know that I was Pan a day, 

But would that I were Pan alway, 

With ears like his and eyes of May, 

To hear and feel and see !— 

Pipe tunes to bird and bee 

And set the world’s heart free 

With laughter. love and light of Spring! 
I would if I were Pan. 
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Daily Results 


“Problems that formerly 
worried me are now so easy 
as to seem almost unreal, 
since I gained power of per- 
sonalit; through Conscious 
Evolution.”’ 


“Conscious Evolution has 
made me conscious of new 
energy, of a better power of 
mind. I seem tireless. I 
seek action, instead of stag- 
} nation, as formerly.” 


“I am filled with a new 
zeal.”” 


“I would not take fifty 
thousand dollars for the power 
which in six weeks Conscious 
Evolution has given me.”’ 


“I am happy to say that 
I received your instructions, 
and that in spite of traveling 
a deal, my condition 
or r is remarkable at 
ninety years of age.” 


“I am certain I am gain- 
ing in every way, for I feel 
as full of ‘fight’ and energy 
as a wild cat.” 


“I owe my rise from the 
position of a country insur- 
ance agent to virtual head of 
one of the largest insurance 

of the world en- 

power of per- 

sonality Conscious Evolution 
has given me.” 

“My weak will and per- 
sonality for years made it 
possible for my business part- 
ners to rob me of my proper 
share of profits. Conscious 
Evolution gave me 
self-reliance 
personality, and I made my 
partners pay me $160,000 
out of which they had bull- 
dozed me during my feeble 
and powerless days.’’ 


“One year ago I was an 
old man at forty; today I 
am a youth of forty-one.’’ 


“Fourteen years ago at the 








Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly demonstrate to you 
that you are only half as dynamic, vital, brave, authoritative, 
forceful, dominant, self-reliant, daring, courageous, progressive, 
masterful, aroused, powerful and creative as you easily may 


become, through higher personal evolution. 


Why Take Less 


Than Your Full Share of Real Pleasure and Real Life? 


ONSCIOUS EVOLUTION can 
uickly show you that you are 
only half as alive as you must be to 
realize the higher joys and complete 
benefits of living in full, and that you 
are only half as well as you should be, 
half as vigorous as you can be, half as 
ambitious as you may be, and only half 
as well developed as you ought to be. 
Conscious Evolution can easily and 
quickly give your 


scheming power which you may easily 
acquire - Laat self-evolution. In fact, 
Conscious Evolution can prove that you 
have thus far relied solely on blind evo. 
lution, and Conscious Evolution can 
demonstrate to you that you may easily 
and quickly double your mental power, 
bodily power, health power, heart 
power, nerve power, brain power, et- 
ecutive power and business power. 





powersnewand high- 
er values. With only 
blind evolution to 
lead you, life means 
less pleasure, less 
profit, less money, 
less health, less 
power, less energy, 
less joy, less success 
and less life in every 
respect. 

Conscious Evolu- 
tion means more 
pleasure, more profit, 
more health, more 
power, more wealth, 
more joy and genu- 
ine success. 





Become an Aggreesive, 
Fearless, Positive Personality 


Many men and women have amazing 
memories, wonderful education, excel- 
lent health and even unusual strength, 
many are good looking and are good 
talkers and possess every advantage 
that education plus’ whatever mere 
blind evolution gives them, and many 
have read practically every book ever 
written on how to be a success and at- 
tain a dominant will power, and yet 
these men and women are failures in 
life, because they do not possess a vital, 
dominant and dynamic power of per- 
sonality. Their energies and knowledge 
are not co-related and activated; they 
do not possess the dynamic conquering 
personal power such as Conscious Evo- 
lution develops and which is so essential 
to intelligent and concrete crystalliza- 
tion of the personal factors leading to 
real creative success. 


Become a Victorious 
Personality 


Make up your mindto 
convert your personal liz 
bilities into assets. Conver 
fear into courage, timidity 
into confidence, nervou- 
ness into self-reliance, feeble 
tealth into super-health, 
failure into success, disa> 
pointment into pleasure, 
weak personality into domi- 
nant personality, negativ: 
will into dominant will, stag- 

* nant mentality into dynam 
mentality, mind wandering 
into intense power of cor 
centration, and indifferent 
memory into __ positive 
memory. Become a Ii 
personality. 








Become Dynamic—Supreme 


No matter who or what you are, 
whether young or old, strong or 
weak, ill or well, highly educated or 
unlettered, a recognized success or a 
moderate personality, whether you 
graduated from universities and col- 
leges such as Yale, Harvard, Cambridge, 
Oxford, or merely froma country school, 
Conscious Evolution can demonstrate 
to you that you possess not one-half the 
creative, thinking, reasoning, memor- 
izing, planning, concentrating power, 
penetrating power, or logic sensing and 


Become a Giant in Personal 
Attitude and Power 


You will be a bigger, better, finer, nobler, 
higher, and more-free human being by recog: 
nizing yourself as you really are and advancing 
yourself eternally through scientific-evolution 

Conscious Evolution can make you think faste! 
and better. Under its influence you can have higher 
aims, higher ambitions, higher aspirations, highe! 
ideas and every result you genuinely desire. 

You are a tremendous possibility — and 
Consciqys Evolution is the key to your further 
and higher evolution. 

New energy—new life—new power and nev 
success are yours—through evolution conscious!’ 
advanced! 
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A New and Higher Life 


The fact is that regardless of whether you are rich or poor, Con- 
scious Evolution can prove to you readily, by demonstration, that you 
are living an inferior life: and you owe it to yourself to give Conscious 
Evolution the opportunity to show you the way in which you may com- 
pletely and easily without inconvenience or loss of time, and without 
contrivances, apparatus, chemicals, study, special bathing or dieting, 
come into possession of a mew dynamic life, an unusual vigor, a higher 
type of dominant energy and power of personality—a new realiza- 
tion of the meaning of life and success. , 

Are you living the full and successful life? Why not always be at 
your very best—thoroughly well, virile, energetic, vital, zealous, keen, 
alert, fearless, dominant, dynamic, magnetic, masterful, creative, supreme? 
Why not invest in yourself? Why not raise yourself above the level of 
blind evolution and make the most of your every opportunity? Why 
not improve your personal.atmosphere? 

The more dynamic your personality, the greater is your power of decision, the 


keener is your power of judgment and the more aggressive is your power of action 
and the greater is your power of reasoning. 


The more dynamic you are, the more precise, exact, definite, clear and positive 
become your ideas. 


Why Accept the Crumbs Instead of the Rich Prizes of Life? 


Conscious Evolution gives greater power to live the superior life, thie better life, 
the higher life, the more successful life, the life worth while, and the life in complete 
pot with the ultimate laws of life, evolution and creation. 

Conscious Evolution can increase your combative, fighting, aggressive motive, 
forward and persistence power. Conscious Evolution can increase your power of 
continuity. 

Conscious Evolution is the way to a forceful personality, forceful mentality, 
forceful will and forceful mind. 








Daily Results 


“The increased amount of energy 
enables me to accomplish more work 
in the same length of time, and 
thus I actually save time through 
your system.’’ 

“My work is manual labor. I am 
forty-three years of age and have 
worked hard all my life, but in one 
month Conscious Evolution has in- 
creased my strength by nearly fifty 
per cent. It has improved my 
digestion and overcome my constipa- 
tion. Before taking Conscious Evo- 
lution I was always bothered with 
my limbs cramping at night, but 
have had no such trouble since 
starting this course.’’ 

“I am a farmer. At the end of 
four weeks I have more energy. I 
recuperate better, .am less tired 
upon arising, and when at the end 
of the day’s work I come home 
tired, Conscious Evolution removes 
the fatigue and soreness.’’ 

“I feel better than I have for 
months. My circulation is so much 
better and I feel younger and I can 
actually enjoy the energy through a 
better circulation of blood. I can 
endure working hard and longer 
and have much greater powers of 
concentration. People tell me how 
well I look.’’ 

“I felt that I was doing your 
system an injustice to take it. when 
I was in such a run-down, nervous 
condition, but it certainly has 
proved a great blessing to me. Your 
system has benefited me both men- 
tally and physically. That awful 
feeling in the pit of my stomach 
has completely left me.’’ 

“‘My whole person simply effer- 
vesces with keen, alert, enthusiastic 
energy.”” 





These Amazing Books Are For You 


Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which explain his 
system of Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. Write for these books 
—not because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 other men and 
women, not because there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that 


hasn’t at least one member a pupil of Swoboda. 


Conscious Evolution is being 


personally used by many of the most prominent physicians and such men as 
Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the 
Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, the Swifts, the 
Armours and McAdoo for advancing themselves in 

energy, health, vitality and power of personality. 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show 


how to double or even treble your power of mind and body; not by 
tedious prolonged study, but by a process of energization which raises 


the very level of your life and mental powers. 


These books show how to amazingly increase your power of will and 
personality, as well as your power of body for every action and for 


every purpose and process. 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION also explains the dangers and fallacy of ex- 











cessive exercise and conscious deep breathing. 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show the way to attaining 


what you genuinely desireor want. You havea pleasant surprise inthese books. They lead 
to higher pleasure, higher joys, and higher realization. 


' CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE will show you what amaz- 
ing possibilities exist for you if you cease to rely wholly on blind evolution. These books 
are absolutely free and t is no obligation now or after. These books are yours to 
keep, that you may attain a higher understanding of yourself and of evolution and 
the means to a higher existence. 
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y= and for Women Swoboda, or draw a ring about your name on your erhead, or merely send 
het as for a postal, giving name and address. Do it today! This is your opportunity! 
ir furthe M - Nowis your turn! Thisis yourday! Thisis your hour! Write now! 
en 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


2272 Berkeley Bldg. 


Just write your name and address on this page, tear it out and mail to 
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New York City , 4 
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© International Film 
HOME AHOY! 


These soldiers climbed the rigging to get a first look at their home town as the transport came thru New York harbor 
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tions of Bolshevism, syndicalism, I. W. W.ism is bent 

upon the realization of two purposes: one is to sub- 
stitute collectivism for the individual ownership of capital, 
the other is to substitute herd instinct and mass suggestion 
for individual direction of industrial and political affairs. 
It is intensely envious of ability, and quite as determined 
to destroy it as to expropriate private wealth. 

Individual ability and direction of affairs has dominated 
human activity from the beginning of history for the same 
reason that man dominates the lower animals. The strug- 
gle for existence has been a sifting and selecting process, 
which has discovered and emancipated ability. It is this 
sifting and selecting process which the defeated hate above 
all things, and vainly dream of setting aside. 

It is always possible to interfere with it and for a time 
apparently to stop it. Like a river it can be dammed or 
turned into new channels. While the dam is filling up or 
the new channels are unobserved, the flow itself seems to 
have stopped, but the day comes when the water runs over 
the dam or the current sweeps freely on in its course. 

What will happen, when the land and the mines and the 
mills of England have been nationalized, as the British 
Labor party proposes, and the control of their operations 
has passed into the hands of committees of working men; 
when the Soviets of Russia have taken over all business 
enterprizes in that land; and when the syndicalist groups 
of Italy have expropriated private capital and assumed 
responsibility for industrial production, railway transporta- 
tion and financial undertakings? Ability, of course, will 
have been shown its place. The men who built up business 
interests and controlled them will have been “put to work,” 
at union wages, and every decision will be made by the 


[Ve new radical democracy under all its manifesta- 


and suspected in foreign lands is because their news- 
papers show our seamy side. What they print from 
America consists largely of lynchings, murders, defalca- 
tions, municipal corruptions, scandals in high life and simi- 
lar stuff. This is taken, of course, from the headlines of our 
own papers, but with us such sensationalism does not do so 
much harm, for the readers have an internal corrective in 
the knowledge of the wholesome normal life about them. 
But foreigners do not have easy access to information as 
to what Americans are really doing and thinking. We are 
conceited enough to think that the more people know of us 
the better they will like us, so efforts are now being made 
to disseminate knowledge of America. 
The Creel Bureau did a vast amount of such publicity 
work during the war, tho of course nothing was said about 
it at the time. It was found that the most effective way to 


()= of the reasons why the United States is disliked 
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“equal voice” of the plain man, industrial, agricultural, 
mining, intellectual or what not. 

Two things will happen. First, the world will begin to 
suffer. Luxuries will go, and for a brief day the envious 
and the bitter will rejoice that the rich are “getting what 
was coming to them.” Then comforts will go, and then 
sufficiency will go. Starvation and pestilence, which have 
turned the gay city of Petrograd into a city of death, will 
begin to stalk the earth. Second, inequality not destroyed, 
but only repressed, will reassert itself. Ability of the crude 
sort that first appeared among men in the ages of primitive 
savagery, will again force its way to the front. It will not 
be the superb intellectual power to foresee, plan, organize, 
and direct, which has maintained the marvelous activities 
of modern civilization. It will be raw, merciless, obedience- 
compelling ‘power, exhibiting itself in Trotzkys on horse- 
back, and at length in Napoleons raised to absolute power 
by the acclamation of frenzied, ignorant multitudes. 

Meanwhile, for strikes of labor against capital there will 
have been substituted strikes of Soviet against Soviet and 
syndicate against syndicate. The dream of an industrial 
world made peaceful by the expropriation of capital and 
the elimination of directive ability is one of the sorriest de- 
lusions to be found outside insane asylums. Some envious 
fellow in a farming group or in a mining group will want 
to know why the men of the railroad group are demanding 
all the traffic will bear. The men of the railroad group will 
call the trouble makers in the agricultural or the mining 
group a lot of lazy, jealous liars, and the fight will begin. 

Never so long as the world lasts will the Soviet, Bol- 
shevik, syndicalist blue birds in the bush be caught. The 
only question is, how much of the garden of civilization will 
be trampled into ruin while the hunt is on. 


counteract the German anti-American propaganda was 
simply to tell the truth about American educational, reli- 
gious, industrial, agricuitural and military activities. To- 
ward the end of the war even the German organs in such 
neutral countries as Spain and Switzerland were carrying 
more of the American than of the German propaganda. 

In fact the activity of the United States Committee of 
Public Information became so great as to alarm our Allies 
as well as our enemies. A member of Parliament recently 
called attention to the fact that “a free news service was 
supplied to the South American press with the result that 
for months past every newspaper thruout South America 
has published daily propaganda in its news columns as to 


‘the efforts, resources and prosperity of the United States.” 


This Government publicity has unfortunately been 
stopped, but various unofficial agencies are trying to carry 
on the work. A Foreign Press Service has been organized 
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in New York to place American articles in foreign journals 
and vice versa. The Inter-America magazine of New York 
publishes every month translations into Spanish of a selec- 
tion of American magazine articles and editorials and like- 
wise translations into English of choice articles from the 
Latin America periodicals. But for serious readers books 
are necessary, so the Inter-American Division of the Ameri- 
ean Association for International Conciliation, acting for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, has se- 
lected 13,795 of the best books from and about the United 
States and shipped them to the leading libraries of South 
America. In this way Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, Montevideo 
in Uruguay, Asuncion in Paraguay, Lima in Chile and 
Santiago in Peru have a choice collection of two or three 
thousand American books. Similar libraries of Americana 
are to be installed in Paris, London, Rome, Zurich, Peking 
and Tokyo. 

We would suggest that the new nationalities just start- 
ing out in life, Poland, Yugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Ar- 
menia, Syria, might welcome American libraries as a 
birthday gift from one of their liberators. There will be 
about a million volumes left over from the libraries supplied 
to our soldiers and these could not be put to better use than 
to distribute them among the schools and towns of the Mid- 
European nationalities. 


GIVE THE INDIVIDUAL A CHANCE 


N a thoughtful paper on “The Reconstruction of Edu- 
[at Upon a Social’ Basis,” contributed to the Educa- 

tional Review, Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, says that political, industrial and social 
solidarity must replace the régime of individualism and 
class war if we are successfully to carry the tremendous 
economic and moral burdens that have been loaded upon 
us, and, in a heavier measure, upon other nations, by the 
European War. All the problems, therefore, of social, na- 
tional and human unity have suddenly assumed new 
importance. 

They have; and at the same time the center of gravity 
of our thinking has shifted; and in our newly attained con- 
viction that solidarity is supremely important we are in 
danger of forgetting that solidarity is, after all, only a 
means to an end, and that we court disaster if we sacrificé 
the end in our efforts to magnify the means. 

Precisely this practical mistake was the fatal blunder 
of Germany. The solidarity of the state was everything in 
the Teutonic scheme of life, and the individual was com- 
pelled to fit himself into standardized schemes of education, 
occupation and military service. Initiative and self-reliance 
were destroyed. He was made responsible not to his own 
judgment, his own conscience, and the world, but to a 
politically constituted authority, and he ceased to think 
independently. Such a form of society tends to become, and 
if you gave it time enough it would become, a hill of ants. 

Solidarity and standardization (in a word, unity) are 
necessary in the degree that the human group (community 
or nation) is collectively imperiled, as it is when an enemy 
makes war upon it, or as it may be by great calamity, for 
example, famine, pestilence, flood, or fire, or convulsion of 
nature; but the unity is always purchased at the expense 
of individual spontaneity, and with sacrifice of the possible 
differentiation and enrichment of life. Under circumstances 
of peace and safety a maximum solidarity is not necessary, 
and it is then not desirable, because of its restriction of 
individuation. 

Furthermore, let us not forget that it was the splendid 
development of the individual in France, in England and in 


the United States in the years between Waterloo and the. 


German invasion of Belgium that made possible the ulti- 
mate achievement of allied victory over the German arms. 
And not the least factor in the collective effort was the 
economic ability of the United States, a product of an indi- 


vidualism not always fair, not always consistent with the 
general welfare, but dynamic beyond all precedent, and 
daring beyond comparison. 

By all means let us work out the federation of the world 
and the skilful correlation of all its component and con- 
stituent groups and energies, but let us beware also of that 
over-emphasis of solidarity and that mechanical standardi- 
zation, which tend to destroy individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility, the very things which, as ends, justify any 
social organization whatsoever. 


BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY 


HE question has often been raised why the most re- 

doubtable enemies of the Bolsheviki should be the 

Czecho-Slovaks who are fellow Slavs and largely 
revolutionists, radicals, republicans and socialists. The 
answer is best given in the words of General Stefanik in 
his speech on presenting the colors to the First Czecho- 
Slovak Storming Battalion in Siberia: 

Bolshevism is the negation of democracy. Bolshevism speaks, 
shouts, howls; democracy thinks, teaches, convinces. Bolshevism 
awakens the lowest instincts and desires; democracy appeals to 
honor and conscience. Bolshevism steals the neighbor’s furcoat: 
democracy weaves an overcoat for all, even the poorest. Bol- 
shevism gives to the people the torch and the dagger; democracy 
the hammer and the plow. Bolshevism throws its opponents into 
the sea, pulls them out of prison to beat them to death; democ- 
racy ascertains evil to cure it, eventually punishes to correct it. 
Bolshevism sells souls for profits and forms parties of bandits 
and sectionaries; democracy gives advantage to all in accordance 
with right. Bolshevism means decay, misery, hunger; democracy 
creates and is the foundation of normal ‘life and well being. Bol- 
shevism is the blinding light of a rocket—democracy the glow- 


ing beacon of salvation. Bolshevism is the enemy of mankind 
and we have to fight it. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PORTUGAL 


HE news from Portugal during the recent rebellion 
was so scanty and conflicting that it was impossible 
to get a consistent view of events, but now that the 
smoke has cleared away we can see what took place, tho the 
causes of it are still obscure. We all read in our papers that 
“on January 25, at 6 o’clock in the morning, Dom Manoel 
entered Portugal from Spain by crossing the Minho River 
at Caminkra.” Also we read that he had been brought from 
England on a British vessel and was waiting off Lisbon 
until his loyal subjects got ready to receive him. As a mat- 
ter of fact the canny ex-king did not get any farther than 
London, where he was waiting to see which way the cat 
would jump. But in spite of his caution he cannot altogether 
escape the charge of complicity in the conspiracy to over- 
throw the republic and restore him to the throne. On Janu- 
ary 21, when the false news from Vigo, Spain, announced 
the success of the royalist rising, his lord-in-waiting, Vis- 
count Asseca, gave out in London the statement that “King” 
Manoel had disapproved of any movement in his favor dur- 
ing the war, but now circumstances were altered and “he 
has lived with no other idea than to return to his throne.” 
He would have done better to have kept his mouth shut 
a little while longer, for three days later he learned that 
the royalists on Monsanto had surrendered to the repub- 
licans. Among the prisoners was the authorized agent of 
Dom Manoel, Senhor Ayres d’Ornellas, who at the begin- 
ning of the rising had declared that it had no monarchical 
aim but was later found engineering the Lisbon mutiny. 
One regiment of cavalry and three batteries of field artil- 
lery from the Lisbon garrison succumbed to the enticements 
of the royalist agents and deserting their barracks took up 
a position on Monsanto, a hill two miles out of town. From 
this point they bombarded the capital, doing little damage, 
altho the cables reported that one shell, exploding in the 
zodlogical garden, wounded the hand of a chimpanzee. On 
the other hand, in the defense of Monsanto 130 were 


- wounded, not monkeys but men. At the cry that the republic 
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was in danger, the people of Lisbon turned out in mass, 
civilians and students as well as military and marines. 
Monsanto was besieged by a volunteer army of 9000 and 
soon capitulated. From the royalist headquarters at Oporto 
came too late a wireless message of cheer for Monsanto: 
“Great enthusiasm north. Long live the monarchy! Paiva 
Couceiro.” To which the victorious republicans wirelessed 
back: “Great enthusiasm south. Monarchist forces defeated. 
Long live the republic!” 

This is the fifth time since 1910 that Couceiro has tried 
to overthrow the republic by an armed insurrection. In the 
north of Portugal, the seat of the Braganza dynasty, the 
republican sentiment is weaker than in the south, and when 
Couceiro unfurled the banner flag of the king at Oporto 
he hoped that the people would rally to its support. He 
declared himself regent and premier and announced the 
annulment of all the internal legislation of the republican 
administration, the restoration of the ancient privileges of 
the Catholic Church, and the organization of the Royal 
Guards. He asserted that he had the support of the British 
and that the British cruisers in the harbor had been sent 
to prevent the navy of the republic from bombarding the 
city. But the Portuguese failed to rise or if they did they 
took the other side. His followers fell away. The British 
warships withdrew. The Portuguese fleet arrived. The re- 
publican forces attacked. And after holding out for ninety 
minutes Oporto surrendered. Couceiro was captured and we 
hope he will be put where he can do no more harm. 

Since Couceiro is half English and boasted of British 
backing and since the ex-king is still received with royal 
honors at the Court of St. James’s, the Portuguese repub- 
licans are becoming suspicious of British intentions. They 
did not object to England’s giving sanctuary to the sover- 
eign whom they deposed and expelled in 1910, but it is 
naturally not pleasing to them to hear him still officially 
addrest in England as “Your Majesty,” and what is worse 
to have the same title accorded to his wife, Princess Augus- 
tine of Hohenzollern, whom he married in 1913 and who 
therefore has never been Queen of Portugal. 

Manoel was only twenty when he fled to England, and 
while enjoying the protection and favor of the British 
court he has served as the figurehead if not the instigator of 
repeated conspiracies to overthrow the republic. One such 
conspiracy was frustrated last December by the assassina- 
tion of President Paes, who had obtained power by a mili- 
tary revolution and was undoing all the work of the repub- 
lic. When the monarchists failed in their attempt to use 
Paes as a tool they resorted to open rebellion—and failed. 

Altho Portugal and England were allies—it is the oldest 
alliance in Europe—the Portuguese did hot enter into the 
war with much enthusiasm and did not distinguish them- 
selves upon the battlefield. This was largely because they 
suspected England of being inimical to the republic and of 
attempting to buy off Germany by sacrificing to her the Por- 
tuguese colonies in Africa. These suspicions were intensified 
by the publication during the war of the Lichnowsky 
memorandum. Prince Lichnowsky was the German Ambas- 
sador at London previous to the war and negotiated the 
secret treaty with England by which Germany was to secure 
extensive and exclusive concessions in the Portuguese col- 
onies. We quote the passage from the London Times in its 
entirety for it is not so well known in America as its im- 
portance deserves: 

In the year 1898 a secret treaty had been signed by Count 
Hatzfeldt [then German Ambassador to London] and Mr. Bal- 
four, which divided the Portuguese colonies in Africa into 
economic-political spheres of interest between us and England. 
As the Portuguese Government possest neither the power nor 
the means to open up or adequately to administer its extensive 
possessions, the Portuguese Government had already at an 
earlier date thought of s@lling these possessions and thereby put- 
ting their finances in order. Between us and England an agree- 
ment had been reached which defined the interests of the two 


parties and which was of all the greater value because Portugal, 
as is well known, is completely dependent upon England. This 


? 


treaty was no doubt to secure outwardly the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Portuguese Empire, and it only exprest the intention 
of giving financial and economic assistance to the Portuguese. 
Consequently it did not, according to the text, conflict with the 
old Anglo-Portuguese alliance, dating from the fifteenth century, 
which was last renewed under Charles II and which guaranteed 
the territories of the two parties. Nevertheless, at the instance 
of Marquess Soveral, who presumably was not ignorant of the 
Anglo-German agreement, a new treaty—the so-called Windsor 
Treaty—which confirmed the old agreements, was concluded in 
“1899 between England and Portugal. 

The object of the negotiations between us and England, which 
had begun before my arrival, was to alter and amend our treaty 
of 1898, which contained many impossible features—for example, 
with regard to the geographical delimitation. Thanks to the con- 
ciliatory attitude of the British Government, I succeeded in giv- 
ing to the new treaty a form which entirely accorded with our 
wishes and interests. All Angola, as far as the 20th degree of 
longitude, was allotted to us, so that we reached the Congo 
territory from the south. Moreover, the valuable islands of San 
Thomé and Principe, which lie north of the Equator, and there- 
fore really belonged to the French sphere of interests, were 
allotted to us—a fact which caused my French colleague to make 
lively, altho vain, representations. Further, we obtained the 
northern part of Mozambique; the frontier was formed by the 
Likungo. The British Government showed the utmost readiness 
to meet our interests and wishes. Sir Edward Grey intended to 
prove his good will to us, but he also desired to promote our 
colonial development, because England hoped to divert Germany’s 
development of strength from the North Sea and Western Europe 
to the world-sea and Africa. “We don’t want to grudge Germany 
her colonial development,” a member of the Cabinet said to me. 

Originally, at the British suggestion, the Congo State was 
to be included in the treaty, which would have given us a right 
of preémption and a possibility of economic penetration in the 
Congo State. But we refused this offer, out of alleged respect for 
Belgian sensibilities! Perhaps the idea was to economize our 
successes? With regard also to the practical realization of the 
real but unexprest object of the treaty—the actual partition at 
a later date of the Portuguese colonial possessions—the new 
formulation showed considerable advantages and progress as com- 
pared with the old. Thus the treaty contemplated circumstances 
wLich would enable us to enter the territories ascribed to us, for 
the protection of our interests. These conditional clauses were so 
wide that it was really left to us to decide when really “vital” 
interests were concerned, so that, in view of the complete de- 
pendence of Portugal upon England, we merely needed to go on 
cultivating our relations with England in order, later on, with 
English assent, to realize our mutual intentions. 

The sincerity of the English Government in its effort to resnect 
our rights was proved by the fact that Sir Edward Grey, before 
ever the treaty was completed or signed, called our attention to 
English men of business who were seeking opportunities to invest 
capital in the territories allotted to us by the new treaty, and 
who desired British support. In doing so he remarked that the 
undertakings in question belonged to our sphere of interest. 


The Lichnowsky Memorandum was circulated extensively 
by the Creel Bureau and other agencies as part of the anti- 
German propaganda and with good reason, for it shows 
conclusively the falsity of the German claim that England 
was, previous to the war, trying to check German expan- 
sion. On the contrary England was willing to offend Por- 
tugal, France and Belgium by furthering the German 
schemes for commercial penetration and ultimate annexa- 
tion in Africa with a view of diverting Germany from her 
aggressive designs in Europe. 

The German menace has been removed but the African 
problem remains. Portugal has forfeited her right to Afri- 
can territory by neglect and maladministration and it would 
be well for them and for the world if the Portuguese col- 
onies were assigned by the League of Nations to some power 
which as mandatory could develop and administer them 
properly. The Union of South Africa is striving to acquire 
Delagoa Bay, which indeed is the natural outlet of the 
Transvaal. One of the reasons why the Portuguese were 
reluctant to go to the aid of England was because of the 
rumor that, to quote the London Times, “Delagoa Bay had 
been bartered away by the British Government to the South 
African Union in exchange for assistance in the war.” 
But, of course, if Delagoa Bay or any other Portuguese 
possession passes into other hands Portugal will be suffi- 
ciently remunerated and this may account for willingness 
of various individuals to assume the precarious honor of 
becoming the head of the Portuguese Government. 
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The President 
and his party 
reached Brest 
on March 13, were informally received, 
and proceeded that night to Paris. At 
the French capital the next day the 
President was greeted by M. Clemen- 
ceau, a little later had a conference 
with Mr. Lloyd George, and plunged at 
once into the work of the Peace Con- 
gress. Much of his first attention was 
given to the project of a League of Na- 
tions. Publicity had been given to a re- 
port that the Congress, or its Supreme 
Council, would defer action upon the 
League until after the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace. This’ the President 
promptly denied, cabling to his secre- 
tary, Mr. Tumulty, in Washington on 
March 15, that there had been no 
change in the decision, made on Janu- 
ary 25, that “this League should be 
treated as an integral part of the gen- 
eral Treaty of Peace.” M. Pichon, the 
French Foreign Minister, the next day 
exprest grave doubt whether such in- 
clusion of the League in the Peace 
Treaty would be practicable, and inti- 
mated that the Supreme Council might 
decide to adopt the treaty first and take 
up the League afterward. It was also 
reported that the British delegates, for 
the sake of hastening peacemaking, 
were inclined toward the same course. 
It was urged that the various neutral 
nations had not yet been sufficiently 
consulted on the subject. But on March 
18 the President, M. Clemenceau, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Signor Orlando con- 
ferred on the matter, and it was prac- 
tically decided that by speeding up other 
features of the work it would be possi- 
ble to adhere to the program formerly 
adopted and to include the League in 


The President and 
the League of Nations 


the Peace Treaty without unduly de- 
laying the latter.°The President per- 
sonally undertook the task of revising 
the Constitution of the League so as to 
make its purport clearer in some re- 
spects and so as to meet some of the 
objections which have been made to it 
in the United States. 


The Lodge-Lowell More than 40,000 
Debate people proved their 
earnestness to un- 
derstand the League of Nations by 
clamoring for admission to Symphony 
Hall in Boston on March 19 to hear 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, and 
President Lowell, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, debate the merits of the proposed 
covenant of the League. Tho they were 
labeled for the purposes of debate 
“opponents,” the two speakers were 
basically in accord on the need of a 
League of Nations and on the principles 
of its establishment. Both agreed that 
the covenant as at present drawn up 
is unsatisfactory. 

Senator Lodge, who spoke against 
the covenant in the closing sessions of 
the Sixty-fifth Senate and who was 
leader of the Republican forces there, 
opened the debate by saying: 

It has been said that I am against any 
league of nations. I am not. Far from it. 
I am anxious to have the nations, the free 
nations of the world, united in a league, 
as we call it, a society, as the French call 
it, but united to do all that can be done 


to secure the future peace of the world and 
to bring about a general disarmament. 


That the covenant in its present form 
would fail to do that without being 
radically revised was the Senator’s 
chief argument; he made five definite, 
constructive suggestions for its change. 

1. That it be redrawn so as to re- 
move general ambiguities. 
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The draft itself, the articles themselves, 
should answer as far as possible all ques- 
tions. There is no court to pass upon them. 
They would have to be decided by the nine 
_—— whose representatives compose the 

xecutive Council. The people who are for 
this draft of a league and those who are 
against it differ about construction of near- 
ly every article; and, not only that, but 
those who are for it differ among them- 
selves, and those who are against it differ 
among themselves as to its construction. 
There will be differences arising out of that 
very porous instrument. 

Mr. Taft said on the 7th of March: 
“Undoubtedly the covenant needs revision. 
It is not symmetrically arranged, its mean- 
ing has to be dug out, and the language 


is ponderous and in diplomatic patois.” 

2. That it be made clear by what 
vote, whether by a majority or a unani- 
mous vote, decisions of the executive 
council should be reached. 


There are so many places where it says 
that the executive council which is the 
real seat of authority, shall recommend 
or advise or propose measures, and it fails 
to say by what vote they shall do it. 

Now, either there should be a clause in 
there saying “where not otherwise stated, 
the decision of the executive council shall 
be by a majority vote,” or else it ought to 
be exprest in every article where they are 
called upon to make a recommendation or 
a proposal or a decision of any kind. 


3. That there be a larger reservation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 


The Monroe Doctrine in its essence 
rests upon the proposition of separating 
the Americas from Europe in all matters 
political. I have therefore found it difficult 
to understand an argument that we pre- 
serve the Monroe Doctrine by extending 
it. The Monroe Doctrine was the invisible 
line that we put around us to exclude other 
nations from meddling in American affairs, 
and I have never been able to get it thru 
my head how you can preserve a fence by 
taking it down. 

The Monroe Doctrine is the corollary of 
Washington’s foreign policy. . . . It is not 
ephemeral because it rests on two perma- 
nent facts—human nature and geography. 

They say that if we demand the exclu- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine from the op- 
eration of the league they will demand com- 
pensation. Very well. Let them exclude us 
from meddling in Europe. That is not a 
burden that we are seeking to bear. 


4. That domestic questions—such as 
immigration and the tariff—be express- 
ly excluded. 


The question of immigration must not 
be within the jurisdiction of the league at 
all. It lies at the foundation of national 
character and national well-being. There 
should be no possible jurisdiction over the 
power which defends this country from a 
flood of Japanese, Chinese and Hindu labor. 

The tariff is involved in the article for 
the boycott. The coastwise trade is in- 
volved in Article XXI. I think we ought 
to settle our own import duties. 


5. That clear provision for the ter- 
mination of the League be inserted. 


I have been surprized to hear in the 
Senate and elsewhere the statement that 
this was only a treaty and we could abro- 
gate it by an act of Congress at any time. 
as we can under the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. Why, ladies and gentlemen. 
nothing could be worse than that. No great- 
er misfortune could befall the peace of the 
world than to have a nation, especially a 
powerful nation, abrogate the treaty. 


Senator Lodge in closing laid heavy 
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International Film 
SUCCESSOR TO ADMIRAL SIMS 
The commander of our naval: forces in foreign 
waters is now to be Admiral Harry S. Knapp, 
who was military governor of Santo Domingo 
in 1917 and 1918 and has lately represented the 
United States in the inter-allied aerial] confer- 
ence in Paris 


emphasis on the serious obligations in- 
curred by the United States in accept- 
ing the covenant of the League. 


Article X pledges us to guarantee the 
political independence and the territorial 
integrity against external aggression of 
every nation a member of the league. That 
is every nation of the earth. We ask no 
guarantees; we have no endangered fron- 
tiers; but we are asked to guarantee the 
territorial integrity of every nation, prac- 
tically, in the world—it will be when the 
league is completed. 














Press Illustrating 
A FRENCH GOVERNOR FOR 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 


M. Charles A. Jonnart, formerly Foreign Min- 

ister of France, has been appointed to govern 

the provinces that the war gave back to France. 

M. Jonnart has been governor of Algeria and 

he was the High Commissioner to Greece at the 
time of King Constantine’s abdication 


Now, mark ; a guarantee is never invoked 
except when force is needed. We, under that 
clause of the treaty have got to take our 
army and our navy and go to war with 
any country which attempts aggression 
upon the territorial integrity of another 
member of the league. 

Guarantees must be fulfilled. They are 
sacred promises. If the United States agrees 
to Article X we must carry it out in letter 
and spirit. 

I ask those—the fathers and the mothers, 
the sisters and wives and the sweethearts 
—whether they are ready yet to guarantee 
the political independence and territorial 
integrity of every nation on earth against 
external aggression, and to send the hope 
of their families, the hope of the nation, 
the best of your youth, forth into the world 
on that errand? 


President Lowell’s speech was chiefly 
in answer to specific criticisms of the 
covenant of the League, outlining first 
the minimum essentials of “an effective 
League of Nations to prevent war.” 


Such a league must forbid a resort to 
arms before submitting the question in dis- 
pute to a public trial, arbitration or in- 
quiry of some kind; and probably it ought 
also to forbid a resort to arms after an 
award which is universally believed to be 
right and just. Such a delay before hostili- 
ties will not prevent all wars, but it will 
make them much less common, and it will 
wholly prevent a nation from deliberately 
planning a war, as Germany did, and seek- 
ing the advantage of surprize. 

Obviously, the submission to arbitration 
must be compulsory. The country that goes 
to war before submitting its case to arbi- 
tration must be regarded as a criminal 
against mankind, and treated instantly as 
an outlaw. 

The principle should apply not only to 
disputes among the members of the league, 
but also to dissensions between other na- 
tions not belonging to the league, because 
war, like fire, has a tendency to spread. 

Altho the penalty against the aggressor 
is automatic in the sense that it does not 
depend upon the action of an international 
council, nevertheless such a council for pur- 
poses, not of command, but of consulta- 
tion, is highly beneficial. It tends to remove 
friction by enabling nations to understand 
one another’s point of view, and to recon- 
cile or adjust differences before they reach 
an acute stage. 

The suggestion made by Senator 
Lodge that the drafting of the covenant 
is ambiguous and faulty was likewise 
pointed out by President Lowell, who 
said: 


This covenant is not perfect: it is a 
draft published for criticism and will re- 
ceive plenty of it, and thru criticism some 
improvement also. But even when perfected 
it will not be perfect. Nothing human is 
perfect ; still more, it will not satisfy every- 
body. In the nature of things it is an at- 
tempt to harmonize the views of many na- 
tions and of many people within each na- 
tien. 

Senator Lodge in rebuttal answered 
two significant questions put to him by 
President Lowell. 

If the covenant were amended as you 
wish would you vote for it? 

Will you formulate and send to the 
prever quarters the amendments you wish 
made? 

To the first question Senator Lodge 
answered 

If this league is to be in such form that 
it will really promote peace, instead of 
breeding dissension and quarrels, as I be- 
lieve it will. if it will be put in such shape 
that it will bring no injury or injustice 
to the United States, of course I will sup- 
port it. 

The second question gave him an op- 
portunity to score an effective point 
against President Wilson’s attitude in 
presenting the League covenant. 














Press Illustrating 

GOVERNOR OF OUR LATEST COLONIES 
The Virgin Islands, or Danish West Indies, as 
they were called before the United States bought 
them from Denmark for $25,000,000 on March 
31, 1917, have an officer of the United States 
Navy as governor. Rear Admiral Joseph W. 
Oman, who was commandant of the Second 
Naval District during the war, has just been 
appointed governor of the islands to succeed 

Rear Admiral James H. Oliver, retired 


If the President had laid that draft be- 
fore the Senate, as other Presidents have 
done; if he had sdid to the Senate: “I 
submit this draft to you for your advice, 
I hope for your approval, and for such 
suggestions as you may have to make,” he 
would have had the amendments laid before 
him to present to the Peace Conference in 
Paris. The battle would have been more 
than half won by the mere submission. 














© International Film 
THE LEADER OF GERMAN PEACE 
DELEGATES 


Count von _ Brockdorff-Rantzau, Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs in the present German 

Government, is one of the new leaders who was 

also prominent under the Imperial Government. 

In 1907 he was appointed by the Kaiser Ambas- 
sador to Vienna 
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CARRYING ON 


The Work of the The President’s first 
meeting with the Su- 
preme Council of the 
Peace Congress after his return to 
Paris was on March 17. In addition to 
the Prime and Foreign Ministers of the 
great powers there were also present 
Marshal Foch, Field-Marshal Haig, 
General Diaz, and other Allied and 
American army and navy officers; and 
there was a long discussion of the mili- 
tary, naval and aerial terms to be im- 
posed upon Germany in the Treaty of 
Peace. The reduction of the German 
forces which had been formerly agreed 
upon, as described last week, was ap- 
proved by the President and was adopt- 
ed. The next day it was decided that 
the Heligoland forts must be dis- 
mantled, and the Kiel Canal be opened 
to all nations in time of peace, on equal 
terms. The navigation of the River 
Rhine is to be internationalized, and 
placed under the control of an inter- 
national commission, similar to that 
which has long had control of the 
Danube. 

The question of the delimitation of 
the boundaries of Poland was also 
taken up, and it was proposed that in 
order to give that country an outlet 


Peace Congress 








THE GREAT WAR | 


March 13—President Wilson arrived 

in France. German delegates to 
Paris appointed. || 

March 14—President Wilson resumed | 
work in Paris. Germany agreed to | 
surrender ships for food. 

March 15—Draft of Peace Treaty 
submitted to President Wilson. || 
Austria voted for annexation to || 
Germany. 

March 16—Peace Congress considered || 
amendments to Constitution of || 
League of Nations. Riots in Berlin. | 

March 17—Allies extended area of 
occupation of Germany. Germany 
threatened to reject any but “Wil- 
son peace.” 

March 18—Supreme Council decided | 
to dismantle Heligoland forts and | 
to internationalize Kiel Canal. 

March 19—Lloyd George agreed to 
remain in Paris until Peace Treaty 
was completed. Bolshevists menaced 
Odessa. 




















upon the sea the old Polish port of 
Danzig should be given to it, with a 
“corridor” or strip of territory along 
the Vistula River, connecting that port 
with Poland proper. This strip would 
comprize territory largely inhabited by 
Poles. Such an arrangement would 
sever the Kingdom or State of Prussia 
into two parts, completely cutting off 
and isolating East Prussia, the original 
home of the Prussians, from the rest. 
It was therefore proposed that Prussia 
should have a right of way across the 
Polish “corridor” in order to maintain 
land connection between the two parts. 
It was also proposed by the Polish 
Commission that the 600.000 Protestant 
Poles in the Mazurian Lakes region of 
East Prussia should be permitted to de- 
cide by plebiscite whether to join Po- 
land, which is chiefly Catholic, or to 
remain with Germany. 

The Supreme Council also virtually 
decided that Germany must relinquish 
all her holdings in the Chinese province 
of Shan-tung; and that the treaty of 
1839, fixing the boundaries between Bel- 
gium and Holland, must be revised. 
This revision is expected by Belgians 
to give to them some small but impor- 
tant strips of territory now held by 
Holland. 


Germany and the — ome 

intimations tha 
Peace Congress he would not be re- 
ceived or recognized by the American 
delegates, the German Government re- 
frained from appointing Count von 
Bernstorff, formerly Ambassador at 
Washington, as a delegate to the Peace 
Congress. Instead, on March 12, the 
German Cabinet appointed Count von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, the Foreign Min- 
ister, to lead the delegation, with five 
colleagues, to wit: Dr. Edward Davis, 
first President of the National Assem- 
bly; Herr Giesbertz, Prussian Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs; Max War- 
burg, a merchant of Hamburg; Adolf 
Mueller, Minister to Switzerland, and 
Professor Schuecking, of Marburg Uni- 
versity. These delegates will proceed to 
Paris at a date to be fixed in the near 
future, to listen without privilege of 
debate to the preliminary terms of 
peace as prescribed by the Peace Con- 
gress, and will then return to Berlin, 
to lay the treaty before the National 
Assembly for its acceptance. 

Mathias Erzberger, the head of the 
German Armistice Commission, and a 
member of the Cabinet without a port- 
folio, declared at a great public meet- 
ing in Berlin on March 16 that Ger- 
many was under no obligation to pay 
indemnity for any act committed after 
her first offer of peace in December, 
1916; that she had almost unlimited 
confidence in President Wilson; that 
she would refuse assent to any peace 
treaty which went beyond the bounds 
of his fourteen points; and that the 
only means of checking Bolshevism was 
for the Allies to abandon their severe 
policy toward Germany. Meantime on 
March 15 the British forces extended 
their occupation of German territory 
at Cologne, and the French at Mayence 
did the same, pushing their outposts 
into the environs of Frankfort. 


The Crimes of A Sub-committee of the 
Germany Commission on Re- 
sponsibility for the 

War has reported a formidable list of 
thirty-one different crimes which Ger- 
many and her allies are considered to 
have committed during the war. These 
comprize: Massacre of civilians; put- 
ting to death of hostages and torture 
of civilians; starvation of civilians; 
deportation of civilians; internment of 
civilians under brutal conditions; 
forced labor of civilians on military 
works; abduction of women and girls; 
usurpation of sovereignty during mili- 
tary occupation; conscription of sol- 
diers among the inhabitants of occupied 
territory; pillage; theft of property; 
exaction of illegitimate tribute and re- 
quisitions; debasement of currency and 
issue of spurious currency; imposition 
of collective penalties; wanton devasta- 
tion; bombardment of undefended 
places; wanton destruction of churches, 
schools, hospitals and historical monu- 
ments; destruction of non-warlike ship- 
ping without notice; destruction of fish- 
ing boats; destruction of relief ships; 
bombardment of hospitals; destruction 
of hospital ships; violation of Red Cross 
rules; use of poisonous gases in war- 
fare; use of explosive or expanding 
bullets; directions to give no quarter; 
ill-treatment of prisoners; misuse of 
flags of truce; poisoning of wells. All 
these acts are violations of internation- 
al law or of international agreements. 


Despite the confident re- 
ee port of Gustave Noske, 

the German Minister of 
Defense, on March 13, that the Sparta- 
can insurrection might be considered 
as supprest, serious disturbances con- 
tinued. The very next day there was 


Bain 


TO DIRECT MILITARY AERONAUTICS 


Brigadier General William Mitchell has been 
appointed successor to Major General Kenly as 
Director of Military Aeronautics in a sweeping 
reorganization of the Air Service under Major 
General Menoher. The Director of Military Aero- 
nautics is now ranked as third assistant on the 
executive staff of the Air Service. All but two of 
the big aviation training fields in the United 
States have been ordered discontinued 
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much fighting in the suburbs of Berlin. 
The Government reported its discovery 
that the Spartacans had put prisoners 
to atrocious torture, and retaliated by 
putting many Spartacan prisoners to 
death. Many Socialists of the “Inde- 
pendent” or “Red” faction, who were 
not actively engaging in the revolt, 
were arrested as rebels. Herr Noske 
reported to the National Assembly at 
Weimar that these non-combatant 
prisoners had approved and encouraged 
the “brigandage and atrocious prac- 
tises” of those in arms. On March 17 he 
again announced the revolt had been 
definitely crushed. At the same time at 
Ruhr and elsewhere in the great indus- 
trial districts extensive strikes were 
apparently impending. When the new 
Prussian Diet met in Berlin on March 
15 a strong cordon of troops was placed 
around the building to protect it from 
attack by the Spartacans, and all the 
members of the Diet, including the 
women delegates, were carefully 
searched for concealed weapons before 
they were permitted to enter. 


Arrangements were finally 
agreed upon on March 15 
for the supplying of Ger- 
manv with food. A monthly ration of 
. 370,000 tons of food was promised to 
Germany. In return she was to sur- 
render to the Allies for their use about 
700 ships, with a total tonnage of 
3,500,000. Nine of the largest passenger 
ships, including the giant “Imperator” 
of 52,000 tons, were awarded to the 
United States, and will be used for the 
transportation of troops. Germany was 
also to place a large sum in gold in the 
National Bank of Belgium, as a guar- 
antee. Thus $35,000,000 was to be de- 
posited within four days and $55,000,- 
000 more within ten days later. Ger- 
many is to pay for the food partly by 
freight hire accruing from the use of 
her shipping, partly from ,credits in 
neutral countries, partly from exports 
which she is permitted to make, partly 
from the sale of foreign securities held 
in Germany, and partly, if necessary, 
from her gold reserve. 


An impressive idea 
of the money cost of 
the war to France, 
apart from the loss and destruction of 
property, was given by M. Klotz, the 
Minister of Finance, in his budget 
speech on March 13. More than $7,800,- 
000,000 was spent for artillery, and 
more than $2.225,000,000 for the pay 
of soldiers. The total expenses of the 
army department were $23,800,000,000, 
and of the navy department $1,125,- 
000,000. The yearly budget would now, 
he said, be between three and four times 
greater than before the war. 


Hostilities in Russia con- 
tinue, with much heavier 
losses to the Bolshevists than 
to the Russian Democrats and the Al- 
lies. It was announced that down to 
March 18, American casualties aggre- 
gated as follows: Killed in action, 75; 
died of wounds, 19; died of disease, 69; 
missing, 36; wounded, 252; total, 451. 
During the same period at least 500 
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Darling in New York Tribune 


ANY ONE SEEN ANYTHING OF A DARKISH SORT OF HORSE ANYWHERE AROUND? 


Bolshevists are believed to have been 
killed outright. Nevertheless the Bol- 
shevists reported great gains of terri- 
tory, and boasted that they would be 
in Archangel by May 1. A fierce attack 
of the Bolshevists on March 14, in an 
attempt to cut the line of commuffita- 
tion between the Vaga and Dwina fronts 
of the Allies, was repulsed by Ameri- 
can troops, with heavy losses to the 
Bolshevists. In Siberia, also, the Bol- 
shevists suffered loss, being driven out 
of Ufa on March 13, a place which they 
had held since January 25. 

Meanwhile the Allied Food Commis- 
sion in Northern Russia reports immi- 
nent danger of famine thruout much of 
Russia, and declares that “the outside 
world, particularly America, must be 
prepared to feed most of the Russian 
population for at least six months after 
peace is restored.” 

The Russian Committee in Paris, 
composed of representatives of the vari- 
ous governments in that country oppos- 
ing the Bolshevists, have renewed their 
appeals to the Peace Congress for rec- 
ognition, and their request that no 
questions relating to the boundaries of 
Russia as they existed before the war, 


excepting Poland, should be determined 
by the Congress without giving the 
Russian people a chance to be heard. 


Major General 
Henrys, a _ distin- 
guished officer of the 
French army, was sent on March 14 
to Poland, by the Supreme Council, to 
be a military aid to General Pilsudski, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
army. Meantime conflicts between Po- 
land and neighboring states continue. 
The Ukrainians on March 17 entered 
Przemysl, driving out the Poles, and 
advanced to the suburbs of Lemberg. 
The Prussians protested against the 
plans of the Allies with relation to the 
Polish boundaries, and on March 13 
were reported to have broken off nego- 
tiations. At the north the Letts, Lith- 
uanians and Esthonians made great 
gains against the Russian Bolshevists 
in the Baltic Provinces. 


Polartd and Her 
Neighbors 


A striking illustration of 
the fulfilment of the poet’s 
vision of “the nations’ airy 
navies” was afforded in the British Par- 
liament on March 13, when General 
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Seeley introduced a bill appropriating 
$332,500,000 for aviation service for 
the coming year, saying that if the war 
had continued the request would have 
been for three times as much. It was 
planned to maintain an aerial service 
of 79,570 men. During the war 8000 
enemy aeroplanes were destroyed by the 
British, and 2800 British planes were 
missing. At the close of hostilities Brit- 
ish factories were turning out 1000 
aeroplanes a week, and the Government 
had 200 squadrons of them in commis- 
sion. 


Great Britain is 
threatened with serious 
industrial and economic 
troubles. The “Triple Alliance” of rail- 
way men, transport workers and miners 
will decide before the end of this month 
whether to accept mediation in the con- 
troversies with capitalists, or to’ stick 
to the demand for nationalization of 
those industries even at cost of a gen- 
eral strike. The railway men want the 
increase of wages in war time perma- 
nently confirmed, shorter hours of 
labor, a fortnight’s vacation yearly with 
full pay, and an equal voice with the 
companies in the management of the 
roads. The transport workers want 
shorter hours without reduction of pay, 
and the miners seek similar advantages. 
All desire nationalization. 

Meantime Sir Eric Geddes, Minister 
without Portfolio, reports that save for 
the street railways the transportation 
system of the United Kingdom is badly 
demoralized. Railroads and canals were 
being operated at a loss. Roads which 
cost the country $100,000,000 a year 
were earning practically no income. 
The entire railway system was costing 
the country a loss of more than $1,250,- 
000 a day, and the Government was 
pledged to continue its guarantee to 
the roads for two years more. 


British again 


Economics 


Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass has 
announced that the 
Fifth Liberty Loan drive, to be known 
as the Victory Loan, will open on Mon- 
day, April 21, and that the canvass for 


The Last Loan’s 
Coming 


subscriptions will last for three weeks.- 


The amount of the loan and the rate of 
interest have not yet been announced 
but the character of the loan is changed 
from the long-term bonds of previous 
Liberty Loan issues to short-term notes. 
Since the rate of interest on bonds is 
limited by law to 4% per cent and since 
they would be subject to supertaxes and 
profit taxes, the flotation of the Victory 
Loan in short-term notes is planned by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
it a more attractive proposal to in- 
vestors. 

Under the Victory Loan act of March 
3, 1919, one of the last bills passed by 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, Secretary 
Glass was given authority to issue short 
term notes to the extent of not over 
$7,000,000,000 and it was left to his 
discretion to fix the conditions and the 
rate of interest. In announcing the Vic- 
tory Loan, Secretary Glass gave par- 
ticular emphasis to the need of the peo- 
ple’s support: 

It would be a most unfortunate occur- 


© Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson 

FLOOR LEADER OF THE NEXT HOUSE 

Representative Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, 

elected by the Republican caucus floor leader of 

the Hove of Representatives in the Sixty-sixth 

Congress. He has been a member of the House 
for twenty years 


rence if the people of the United States 
failed to take these notes, thus placing the 
burden of subscriptions on the banks. The 
business of the country looks to the bank- 
ing system for credit wherewith to carry 
on its operations, and if this credit is ab- 
sorbed to a large extent by the purchase 
of Government securities, there will be 
many limitations placed upon the supply 
of credit for business purposes. 

Our merchants and manufacturers need 
ample credit for setting the wheels of in- 
dustry in motion for peace time production 
and distribution, and the wage earner is 
directly interested in seeing that these 
wheels are kept moving at a normal rate, 
in order that full employment at good 
wages may continue. 

I therefore ask the American people once 
again to give their support to their Gov- 
ernment in order that this great loan may 
be made an overwhelming success by the 
widest possible distribution. 


The harm that will be 
worked by the lack of 
legislation in the closing 
days of the Sixty-fifth Congress became 
evident first in the plight of the rail- 
roads, forced to borrow money under 
difficult conditions for their mainten- 
ance. It has extended now to the work 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, which for lack of funds was forced 
on March 22 to discontinue a large 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
SEEIN’ THINGS 


part of its work, closing all but two of 
its twenty-seven branch offices in 
Greater New York, for instance. The 
New York service placed about 100,000 
persons in jobs during the last two 
months. The record of the employment 
service thruout the country last year 
showed that jobs had been found for 
2,400,000 persons at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $1.33 each. 

- When it was realized that the Con- 
gressional failure to supply funds 
would cut off 85 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to help discharged 
soldiers and sailors find jobs, private 
and local agencies were asked to help 
alleviate the danger of an unemploy- 
ment crisis by carrying on the United 
States Employment Service’s work. The 
Council of National Defense stepped 
into the breach with the formation of 
an emergency committee on employ- 
ment for soldiers and sailors. The chair- 
man of this committee, Colonel Arthur 
Woods, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War, sent out an appeal to 
mayors thruout the country asking civic 
coéperation in placing discharged sol- 
diers in jobs and offering any possible 
aid on the part of the War Department. 
On the committee also are Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; Chairman Hurley, of the Ship- 
ping Board; Nathan A. Smyth, of the 
Labor Department; Assistant Secre- 
tary Christie, of the Department of 
Agriculture; Chief B. S. Cutler, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Matthew Wool, of the American 
Federation of Labor; Elliot Goodwin, 
General Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
other men of importance in the employ- 
ment field. The emergency committee 
will try to arrange for the continuance 
of the employment bureaus especially 
valuable in placing returned soldiers 
and sailors. 

The War Risk Bureau, too, is threat- 
ened with paralysis because Congress 
failed to appropriate the funds neces- 
sary for its maintenance. 

The General Deficiency bill carried 
an item of $4,500,000 to meet current 
expenses of the War Risk Bureau from 
March 1 to July 1. Without this money 
there are no funds to make the allow- 
ances to families and other dependents 
of soldiers, sailors and marines, or even 
to continue the salaries of the clerical 
force of the bureau. Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass has asked President 
Wilson to set aside $3,000,000 from his 
War Emergency Fund for the imme- 
diate continuance of the War Risk 
Bureau’s work. 


“There’s so much bad in the 

st of ’em, and so much 
good in the worst of ’em” 
that it is very difficult to get a clear-cut 
idea of the issues that divide them now- 
adays. The party chairmen made a 
definite attempt in speeches on March 
7 and March 15 respectively when they 
sounded the 1920 keynote. But whether 
the people accept these definitions of the 
“keynote” or not remains to be seen. 
Chairman Will H. Hays formally 
opened the Republican campaign in St. 
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Paul, Minnesota, on March 7 with the 
statement: 

While we seek earnestly and prayer- 
fully for methods lessening future wars 
and will go far indeed in an honest effort 
to that end, we will accept no indefinite 
internationalization as a _ substitute for 
fervent American nationalism. 

Senator Frank B. Kellogg endorsed 
heartily the League of Nations prin- 
ciple but urged ex-President Taft’s pro- 
posals for such a League instead of the 
covenant drawn up at Paris. 

The League of Nations was an- 
nounced as the 1920 issue of the Demo- 
cratic campaign by Chairman Homer 
§. Cummings and by Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels at a rally in New York 
on March 15. Chairman Cummings 
poured contempt on the obstruction of- 
fered by Republican senators to the Ad- 
ministration program. “I tremble to 
think,” he said, “what would happen 
to the Lord’s Prayér if it were sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification.” 

In the organization of the next Con- 
gress steam-roller tactics seem to have 
bound up the Republican majority to 
its least progressive element. Repre- 
sentative James R. Mann, of Illinois, 
defeated as leader of the House, is vir- 
tually head of the Republican forces 
there. By invoking the principle of 
seniority the Old Guard puts its sup- 
porters in most of the committee chair- 
menships. The floor leader, Representa- 
tive Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, 
is also classed as a reactionary. 


The downward trend of prices 
Straws was one of the outstanding 

conditions of business and in- 
dustrial readjustment as shown in the 
answers to a questionnaire recently 
sent out by the Federal Reserve Board 
to manufacturers and dealers. 

A typical example of the reports 
from industrial districts is shown in 
the following questions and classified 
replies from business concerns in the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve district: 

Are the quantities of 


materials, sup- 


plies and goods as shown by_your last in- 
ventory larger than usual? Yes, 114; no, 
129, 


Are they 
businesses ? 
ness, 

Have the prices of your product been 
lower recently from the high prices ee 
ing during the war? Yes, 148; no, 93. 

Is labor more abundant? Yes, 225; no, 


Is labor less restless? Yes, 147; no, 91. 
Is there less reémployment? Yes, 106; 


0, 62. 

Is labor more efficient? Yes, 90; no, 142. 
Has there been any lowering of wages? 
Yes, 17; no, 228 

Are you paying less for raw materials? 
Yes, 181; no, 89. 

Is the supply adequate? Yes, 212; no, 16. 

Do you anticipate making any extensions 
or repairs to your plants which will neces- 
sitate. the purchase of building material or 
equipment? Yes, 42; no, 203. 

Have you a satisfactory amount of or- 
ders on hand? Yes, 81; no, 150 


No More Latin, The trend toward re- 
No More Greek construction and re- 

form in these after- 
war days has made its mark on even the 
traditional strongholds of the college 
curriculum. Yale University announced 


rincipally for war or civilian 
War work, 20; civilian busi- 


n 














on March 18 that it had done away 
with Latin as a required subject, either 
for entrance or for a college degree. 
Courses in American history and gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, are hence- 
forth to be required of all Yale under- 
graduates who cannot give satisfactory 
evidence of adequate knowledge of these 
subjects. 

The meeting of the Yale Corporation 
which adopted these changes voted also 
to increase the salaries of instructors 
25 per cent and to give a $500 increase 
to the salaries of assistant professors. 
Under the new provision instructors in 
Yale University receive $1250 the first 
year. The Yale Corporation also de- 
cided that greater attention should be 
paid by the university to matters con- 
nected with student extra curriculum 
activities, morale and discipline. 

At Princeton University on March 
18 it was announced that Greek will no 
longer be an entrance requirement, tho 
Latin will be retained and Greek will 
still be offered as an undergraduate 
elective course. . 


About five hundred offi- 
cers and enlisted men 
of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces met in Paris on March 
15 to form an association of veterans 
of the war similar to the Grand Army 
of the Republic which was formed after 
the Civil War in the United States. At 
a second meeting on March 17 the or- 
ganization was named the American 
Legion and a tentative constitution was 
adopted. A committee was appointed 
to confer with British and French sol- 
diers, with a view to international or- 
ganization, and it was made plain that 
one of the objects of the organization 
was to perpetuate the peace of the 
world. It was decided to call a national 
convention in the United States, at 


War Veterans’ 
Organization 


‘some place yet to be selected, on No- 


vember 11 next, the anniversary of the 
armistice, by which time it is hoped _ 
that the American forces will be de- 

mobilized. 
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A NEW KIND OF SHIP BUILDING—“PUFFED BRICK” 
n a San Francisco yard these two 1500 ton on tankers are being made of “puffed brick” ground into cement and poured into standardized molds. 


e “Faith,” our first concrete ship, 


to proved 
improve upon the “Faith” by a gain of about 


successful voyages the practical value of the theory of “stone ships.” This new process is intended 
40 per cent in the lightness of the ship’s walls. “‘Puffed brick” is made like ordinary brick of a 


Peculiar clay containing a low percentage of silica. Subjected to intense heat, the brick puffs like popcorn. The product looks like and is as light 

ree After having been puffed the bricks are ground to dust and mixt with cement. The ship’s forms are built in standardized sections a>d 

_ with bolts so they can be forced up and put out of the way when the concrete hardens. After launching, these forms can be put back in 

Dlace, steel rods installed and in a few days the pouring of another ship can be begun. The two concrete ships building on Government Island, off 
San Francisco. will be launched broadside to the water, in order to minimize the strain 
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Czecho - Slovak 
Republic was 
proclaimed with- 
out bloodshed or 
the clash of arms. 
The very dignity 
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Austria whenever 
and wherever we 
can. We shall hate 
Austria for all 
eternity. We shall 
fight her, and, God 
willing, we shall 
in the end smash 
her to pieces. 


In October, 





of that event em- 
phasized its dra- 
matic quality. The 
Viceroy in an- 
cient Prague was 
notified, at an ap- 
pointed moment, 
that the Czechs 
no longer ac- 
knowledged the 
dominion of his 
monarch, and 
that the Slovaks 
of Hungary had 
repudiated the 
Hungarian 
crown; and then 
palaces and 
eathedrals and 
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1918, it became 
clear that the 
last hour of the 
Dual Monarchy 
had struck. On 
October 2. Mr 
Stanek, President 
of the Czech 
Union of Depu- 
ties, declared on 
the floor of the 
Austrian Parlia- 
ment that the 
sympathies of the 
whole Czecho- 
Slovak nation 
were with the 
Czecho - Slovak 
army on the side 


MASCHAU 
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dwellings blos- 
somed abruptly 
with the flags of 
the Entente and 
with the Star Spangled Banner. Streets 
and bridges and the seventy towers of 
the city rang with cheers, and from the 
long hills sloping to the Moldau the 
names of Masaryk and Wilson echoed 
and reéchoed. Thus was a new state 
erected in central Europe, while around 
it fell the fragments of the hotch-potch 
Austro-Hungarian autocracy. 

How Czecho-Slovak armies were 
formed in Allied countries, from na- 
tionals originally conscripted into Aus- 
tro-Hungarian armies, is by this time 
well known. How  Czecho-Slovaks 
abroad, everywhere, at once began an 
unremitting fight against Austria-Hun- 


and part 
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The new republic aims to include all the shaded area, where the Czech language or 
the kindred Slovak is chiefly spoken. This territory comprizes Bohemia, Moravia 
of Silesia from Austria and Slovakia from Hungary 


gary is also well known. But’ not so 
familiar is the struggle of the Czecho- 
Slovaks at home, especially their oppo- 
sition to the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, even at a time when German 
arms appeared victorious. Yet from 
the first day of August, 1914, to the 
days which witnessed the final disrup- 
tion of Austria-Hungary the Czecho- 
Slovak peoples waged bitter warfare 
against the Dual Empire, their age-long 
oppressor. During the first three years 
of the conflict the heavy hand of Teu- 
tonic and Magyar despotism prevented 
‘expression of the nation’s opinion. Aus- 
trian and Magyar jails were crowded 
with Czecho-Slovak patriots, and exe- 
cutions for political offenses were the 
order of the day. But as soon as it 
dawned on the Central Powers that the 
war might not end with a complete vic- 
tory for them, the nation was able to 
breathe again; and at once it gave to 
the world a series of manifestoes which 
demonstrated clearly that the chasm 
between the Austro-Hungarian rulers 
and the Czecho-Slovak nation was un- 
bridgable. 

The first of these was a declaration 
of 150 Czech authors and artists in 
April, 1917, calling upon the political 
representatives of the nation in the 
Austrian Parliament to stand sted- 
fastly for the program of complete in- 
dependence. This was followed, on May 
30, 1917, by a declaration of the Czech 
Union of Deputies in the Parliament 
that nothing short of independence 
would satisfy their people. During the 
summer of 1918 these pronunciamentos 
reached their hight in strength and 
audacity. Thus on July 22, 1918, Dr. 
Stransky declared in the Austrian Par- 
liament: 

We regard Austria as a century-old crime 
against the liberties of humanity. The re- 
moval of this crime is not a question for us. 
It is our highest national duty to betray 





of the Entente. 
and that Austria 
must negotiate 
with the repre- 
sentatives of this army and not 
with the Czech leaders in  Bohe- 
mia. Soon thereafter the Czechs 
left the Reichsrat in a body and 
severed all ties with Austria-Hungary. 
On October 14, 1918, basing its action 
upon these declarations, and upon pre- 
vious proclamations and agreements of 
the Allies, the Czecho-Slovak National 
Council, with headquarters in Paris, 
constituted itself a provisional govern- 
ment, and again declared formally that 
Czecho-Slovaks had thrown off the 
Austro-Hungarian yoke. 

In Prague, the capital of Bohemia, 
the coup d’etat took place on October 
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Prague, the principal city of Bohemia, 


28. On that day Svehla, Rasin, Soukup 
and Stribny, members of the National 
Council of Prague, called upon the 
Vicerey, Count Coudenhove, and in- 
formed him that Austrian rule in Bo- 
hemia had come to an end, and that 
the governing body from that time on 
was the National Council, which they 
represented. At the same time, control 


of the police was assumed by the Coun-, 


cil, and Dr. Scheiner, president of the 
famous Sokol Societies, was appointed 
commandant of the city of Prague. 

There were tremendous demonstra- 
tions in the streets of the capital, but 
there was no violence. When the crowds 
appeared’ before the German theater, 
the leaders declared from the stairway 
of the edifice that the Germans need 
not fear reprisals, but that they could 
continue the performance unmolested. 
For once the Germans understood the 
magnanimity of their opponents, and 
greeted the statement with cheers. 

There was no time for the election of 
a National Assembly; but on the basis 
of the number of votes polled by the 
various political parties in the last elec- 
tion of the Austrian Reichsrat, all the 
political parties sent a proportionate 
number of representatives to this body, 
which almost automatically became the 
supreme legislative organ of the repub- 
lic. In the cabinet are represented all 
parties, from Social Democrats on the 
one side, to the most conservative 
Catholics on the other. 

The first session of the National 
Assembly took place on November 14, 
in the ancient building of the Bohemian 
Diet, with an attendance of 249 mem- 
bers. The session was opened by Dr. 
Kramar, who, among enthusiastic ap- 
plause, thanked the leaders abroad, led 
by Professor Masaryk, for their work 
In behalf of Czecho-Slovak inde- 
Pendence. Dr. Kramar, who is Prime 


has been selected by the Czecho-Slovaks as 


Minister in the new cabinet, especially 
thanked the Czecho-Slovak armies in 
France, Italy and Russia for their 
heroic conduct. He exprest profound 
thanks to America, France, Great 
Britain and Italy for their favorable 


attitude and the practical help they had 
extended to the Czecho-Slovaks, and he 
dwelt with emphasis upon the friend- 


ship existing between the Czecho- 
Slovaks, Poles and Jugoslavs. The Rus- 
sians, he continued, had the sympathy 
of the Czecho-Slovak people in their 
fortune and misfortune as well. 

The Premier assured the Germans 
that Czecho-Slovaks would be just to 
all minorities in the state. Finally, he 
declared, that the Czecho-Slovak state 
would be an independent republic, with 
Thomas G. Masaryk as its first presi- 
dent. This declaration was unanimously 
sanctioned by the Assembly, and there- 
upon the deputies took their oath of 
fealty and allegiance. 

One of the speakers at this session 
was Dr. Bela, who voiced the sentiment 
of the Slovak branch of the nation, de- 
claring in its name that the Slovaks 
were at one with the Czechs, that there 
was no Slovak liberty except it be 
Czecho-Slovak liberty, and that the 
Slovaks had forever severed their con- 
nection with Hungary. 

The very first act of the National 
Council was a proclamation to the 
Czecho-Slovak people, which is worth 
recording here: 

Your long cherished dream has become a 
reality. The Czecho-Slovak state has today 
become an equal of other European states. 
The National Council, clothed with the con- 
fidence of the whole Czecho-Slovak people, 
took over the Government of your state as 
the only authorized and responsible factor. 

The Czecho-Slovak people will hencefor- 
ward act in every respect as a free member 
of the great family of other independent na- 
tions. New deeds are inaugurating a new 
history for our people. 


the capital of their new republic 


You will not disappoint the confidence 
imposed in you by the whole world, which 
is blessing your splendid deeds and the im- 
mortal bravery of our gallant armies on the 
western front, in Italy and in Siberia. The 
whole world is watching your entry into a 
new life, and you must therefore keep up 
the high moral standard of your army. 
Never forget to obey national discipline, and 
remember that as citizens of a new state 
you have not only your rights, but also 
your duties and obligations. 

At the beginning of a new era the Na- 
tional Council, henceforward your Govern- 
ment, desires that your behavior and joy 
should meet the dignity of the occasion. Our 
liberators, Masaryk and Wilson, must not 
be disappointed in their belief that they won 
liberty for a people able to govern them- 
selves. 


No act of violence must disturb the 
present glorious time. Nobody must commit 
any act which would defile our revolution. 
Every one must respect his neighbor’s 
rights. The liberty of persons and property 
must not be interfered with. Comply ex- 
clusively with the orders issued by us. 

The first legislative act of the new 
government declared that until further 
action all laws theretofore in force 
would remain in effect. This was to in- 
sure continuity of administration. Since 
then the Assembly has passed a law 
establishing the eight-hour day thru- 
out the Republic and abolishing all titles 
of nobility. It is worth noting that eight 
members of the Assembly are women, 
among them Dr. Alice Masaryk, daugh- 
ter of the President, who upon the out- 
break of the war had been imprisoned 
in an Austrian jail for nine months. 

There can be little doubt that the 
government of the Czecho-Slovaks is 
the most stable in mid-Europe, well or- 
ganized and democratic. Thanks to its 
central position, its rich resources, the 
people’s sense for organized action, and 
their warm gratitude to the Allies, the 
new state can be of genuine service to 
the cause of democracy thruout Europe. 
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THE GREATEST PORT IN THE WORLD 


few weeks ago the New York BY JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


ferries were paralyzed when 

a strike of sixteen thousand 

marine workers stopped the 
transportation of freight or passengers 
thru the harbor. As an incidental piece 
of news there appeared in the papers 
of March 5 the following: 

No food will reach this city over the 
fourteen railroads with Jersey termini. 
There will be no rerouting on these 
lines back to the Poughkeepsie 


eral Government. Every modern port 
has a single port authority. How shall 
we bring about a single port author- 
ity of New York? New York and New 
Jersey were not always friends. Prior 
to the negotiations of the Treaty of 
1834, there was a good sized row be- 
tween the two states as to the terri- 


on the map. Within this district, as 

a regulatory and administrative 
agency of the two states, there is to be 
erected the Port of New York Author- 
ity, which is to function as “a body cor- 
porate and politic.” It is to be made up 
of six commissioners, three from the 
State of New York and three from the 
State of New Jersey. At least two from 
New York are to be resident voters of 
the City of New York, and at 





Bridge for passage down the east 
side of the Hudson over the New 
York Central’s lines, it was an- 
nounced at the office of Regional 
Director A. H. Smith. 

The map accompanying this 
article shows that all the trunk 
lines, other than the New York 
Central, reach Manhattan by 
ferry or car float. In Ernest 
Poole’s “The Harbor,” Dillon, 
the engineer, having some imag- 
ination, looks down upon the 
harbor of New York and sees 
_ its tremendous possibilities and 
its present imperfections. It is 
and ever will be the greatest 
port in the world. But as with 
everything else in America, we 
progress cataclysmically. The 
meter to which we set our think- 
ing is catastrophic. Accordingly, 
we wait until there is a tie-up 
of the harbor of New York, or 
the small matter of a great 
European war, before we begin 
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least two from New Jersey are 
to be resident voters of New 
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Jersey. The Port Authority will 
have power to purchase, con- 
struct, lease or operate any 
transportation or termina) facil- 
ity within the district, and for 
that purpose to own real or per- 
sonal property and to borrow 
money and secure the same by 
bonds or by mortgages upon 
the property held or to be held 
by it. It may not pledge the 
credit of either state except by 
and with the authority of the 
legislature thereof. It may be 
asked, How is the money to be 
raised for the purpose of mak- 
ing the great developments at 
the port? Terminal and trans- 
portation facilities of the kind 
contemplated for the improve- 
ment of the Port of New York 
should, in the main, be “self- 
supporting enterprises,” and in 
the modern conception should 








to plan a modern and efficiently 
working port. To the credit of 
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be publicly controlled if operat- 
ing under a franchise from the 





New York and New Jersey let it 
be said that at least as early as 1917 the 
two states had arrived at the common 
determination to make a _ scientific 
study of the entire port problem. An 
authority on current historical events 
says that is “the greatest single in- 
vestigation of ahy single port problem” 
and “includes all the recognized phases 
of the port and terminal problem.” The 
New York, New Jersey Port and Har- 
bor Development Commission told the 
legislatures of both states frankly that 
the data available could not be obtained 
at a cost of less than four hundred 
thousand dollars, and that the work 
would require at least two years. The 
appropriations for the first year have 
been made by each state, and at the 
present writing the Governors and the 
legislative representatives of both 
states, it seems likely, will approve the 
continuance of the work. The report of 
the commission will go into every 
phase of the port problem, will give the 
costs of @peration, the methods of 
operation, and will lay out a “compre- 
hensive plan.” This plan will be for- 
ward looking enough to provide at least 
for the next fifty years. 

But the problem is a matter of legal 
organization. It presents one of the 
most interesting legal problems facing 
the modern bar. The Port of New York 
lies in two states, each a sovereign in 
its own right. Traffic between the two 
states is interstate commerce under the 
control of another sovereign, the Fed- 
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torial dividing lines. Charles II, in 
1664, granted to James, Duke of York, 
who in turn granted to Lord Berkeley 
and Sir George Carteret the territory 
now known as the State of New Jersey, 
but bounded it on the east “by the main 
sea, and part of Hudson’s river,” and 
the New York lawyers of the early 
nineteenth century contended that this 
gave to New York the whole of the 
Hudson River up to low water mark on 
the westerly shore. In 1834 the con- 
troversy was settled by the so-called 
New York-New Jersey Treaty, ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United 
States, by which (submarines having 
not yet been invented) title to the land 
under water was—speaking roughly— 
equally divided between New York and 
New Jersey, while jurisdiction for 
quarantine laws and other purposes 
was vested in New York, up to low 
water mark on the New Jersey shore. 
Taking this treaty as the basis, the 
Bi-State Port Commission has now pre- 
sented for public discussion a proposed 
agreement modifying and amending the 
Treaty of 1834 in the following re- 
spects: First, the two states are to 
pledge “faithful codperation in the 
future planning and development of the 
port of New York, holding in high trust 
for the benefit of the nation the special 
blessings and natural advantages there- 
of.” To this end they agree upon a 
“Port of New York District,” which is 
embraced within the territory indicated 


state. Assuming the self-sup- 
porting character of any enterprise, 
ordinarily the municipality would bor- 
row the money with which to construct 
the facility. In the City of New York 
the borrowing capacity of the city is 
limited to 10 per cent of its total as- 
sessed valuation. This is what is known 
as the “constitutional debt limit.” 
New York City is like the old lady 
who lived in a shoe; she has so many 
children she doesn’t know what to do. 
She has to spend millions for schools, 
millions for subways, millions for water 
supply, millions for docks and ferries, 
and all the children come crying for 
shoes at the same time. Unlike the 
smaller ports, it is not able to concen- 
trate in any one year wholly upon port 
improvements. What is true of New 
York City is also true of the other 
municipalities within the port district. 
The Port Authority, therefore, offers 
the opportunity to the municipalities, 
thru codperation, to secure the great 
improvements necessary. The careful 
survey made by the New York, New 
Jersey Port Commission will furnish 
the “economic proof” of the potentially 
self-supporting character of port enter- 
prises and it is confidently believed that 
upon the presentation of such proof 
capital will be made available with 
which to build and finance such enter- 
prises. 
Besides, once the comprehensive plan 
is laid down, private owners will them- 
selves go [Continued on page 449 
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THE BOLSHEVIK PRINCIPLE “TEAR DOWN AND DESTROY” APPLIED TO THE KREMLIN OF MOSCOW 


The magnificent doorway of this ancient stronghold of autocracy has been battered by shrapnel fire in the attacks of the Bolsheviki 
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z OVER PERISCOPE P 
The big convoy of American troc 
was guarded thru the danger zone 
of the British Royal Air Force, 
shows in the foreground of thi 
taken from another airship. The 
airships, could spot the ripple o 
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HOME-COMING 
“LEVIATHAN” 
PASSES THE 
STATUE OF 
LIBERTY 


Aeroplanes now form An A 
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soldiers returning French 
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out to greet the 

troops of the 27th. 

New York’s Own, on 

the “Leviathan” 
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WARSHIPS 
oe WAITING 
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HARBOR 
OF 
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An American avia- 
tor took the photo- 
graph at the right of 
French and American 
destroyers and «a 
’. transport lined up in 
the harbor of Brest, 
the port of France 
nearest the United 
States, and the de- 
barkation and em- 
barkation point of a 
large proportion of 
the American Eape- 
“= ditionary Force 
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A-sailing on the sea, 








| Across a quiet sea, 


Thru happy nights serene and glad 
Guiding him back to me. 
O sea winds sweetly, softiy blow 


BON VOYAGE 


BY MAY PRESTON SLOSSON | 
O stars, beam kindly on my lad 


To kiss his cheek and whisper low 
A little word from me. 

Impatient tides, that pace the strand, 
O wide and sundering sea, 

A pathway make from that far land, 
Leading him home to me. 














SATISFYING OLD 


Dr. Barton—-who is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, 
Illinois, and the author of some fifty 
books, chiefly on historical and reli- 
gious subjects—wraps-up in a readable 
bit of history here several timely com- 
ments pertinent to present-day discus- 
sion of the proposed League of Nations 


N 1776 there was an alliance of 

thirteen small states, who fought 

a German king then reigning in 

Great Britain, in order to make 
one corner of the world safe for democ- 
racy. That war came to a successful 
termination, and then the question be- 
came a pressing one whether democ- 
racy was safe for the world. For sev- 
eral years there was a situation closely 
akin to anarchy. A Revolutionary gen- 
eral proposed that the army become 
Bolsheviki and march to Philadelphia 
and attack Congress; and Colonel 
Loammi Baldwin stopped discovering 
his famous apple long enough to head 
his troops and prevent a rebellion at 
Concord, just where’the Colonial troops 
had met the British at the old bridge. 
After several years of uncertainty and 
near-anarchy, it was decided to try the 
experiment of creating a league of thir- 
teen small nations, banded together to 
preserve peace and promote the com- 
mon welfare. In order to secure these 
ends, the Federal Constitution was pre- 
pared and submitted to the States; the 
same instrument which constitutes the 
model for the proposed League of 
Nations. 

If we take a seat in the gallery and 
look down on the Constitutional Con- 
vention (from whose sittings, however, 
we should have been excluded had we 
been living then) we shall be imprest 
by the dignity and high character of 
the men who compose it. Washington 
was there, and Franklin, eighty-one 
years of age, had returned from France 
with high honor and been made “presi- 
dent” of the republic of Pennsylvania. 
James Madison and Alexander Hamil- 
ton were there, and did more than any 
other two men, except possibly James 
Wilson, to give us our constitution. 
There were fifty-five men, all men in 
high standing, and of them twenty-nine 
were university men. 

But some men were absent who 
might well have been there. Thomas 
Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, and John Adams, who 
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secured its adoption in a three days’ 
debate, were both in Europe, and re- 
turned each to sit as president of the 
new League of Nations, and to die on 
the same day, just fifty years after the 
adoption of the Declaration which made 
America safe for democracy but did not 


‘make democracy safe for America. 


Samuel Adams ought to have been 
there, but he did not believe in it. 
Patrick Henry ought to have been 
there, and so ought Light Horse Harry 
Lee, but they both believed that it was 
dangerous for Virginia to let New Eng- 
land tell her what to do. Alexander 
Hamilton was there, but New York saw 
to it that his intrepid spirit was 
chained with a‘ball on each leg, for 
his two associates were both reaction- 
ary men, determined that New York 
should not go one inch farther into 
such a league than should appear to 
her own advantage; so Hamilton was 
never able to cast the united vote of his 
state for any constructive measure 
while discussion was in progress. That 
was why Hamilton did not exert a 
larger influence in the convention; he 
was too great a man to be a fit repre- 
sentative of his state. 

The Constitutional Convention met 
in Independence Hall, with George 
Washington in the chair. The meetings 
were held in secret, and what was done 
was not revealed for fifty years, when 
the journals kept by James Madison 
were published. It is well that the peo- 
ple did not know from day to day what 
was happening. It is well that the three 
great states of Massachusetts, New 
York and Virginia did not know how 
their precious liberties were being tam- 
pered with, or they might have called 
their delegates home. It was felt by 
the convention that if the discussions 
were secret, the delegates could wran- 
gle with perfect freedom, and if they 
came finally to agreement the thirteen 
states would have only the agreement 
to consider and not any of the mate- 
rial of the debate. That was fortunate. 
If the thirteen states, and especially 
the three or four largest ones, had been 
able to fling into the faces of their re- 
turning delegates some of the things 
which they had said on the floor, saying 
to them, “Why did you vote for an in- 
strument of which you yourself said 
this?” the thirteen colonies might have 
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gone to the bow-wows and the Bolshe- 
viki. 

Finally, the Constitution was adopt- 
ed by the convention, and submitted to 
the thirteen states. 

And they all saw what a noble in- 
strument it was, and hastened to adopt 
it? 

Not quite in that fashion. 

But the great states were first to see 
how great an instrument it was? 

Not exactly. 

When George Washington went back 
to Virginia and submitted the fruit of 


.his toil, Patrick Henry rose in heat 


and shouted, “Even from the man who 
saved us by his valor, I will demand a 
reason for his conduct. Why does this 
instrument say, ‘We, the people’? Why 
does it not say, ‘We, the states’?” And 
Patrick Henry was not alone in his 
demand. \ 

How did the Constitution of the 
United States get itself adopted? On 
its merits? Well, hardly. Its adoption 
was the result of a number of com- 
promises and of sops thrown to Cer- 
berus. 

First of all, the favor of the South- 
ern states was secured by giving them 
more than their share of delegates in 
Congress. They were permitted repre- 
sentation not only on their free citizens, 
but a representation, in reduced pro- 
portion, on their slaves. That insured 
the-favor of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and Virginia acted as a kind of stake- 
holder in that arrangement; for Vir- 
ginia, while a slave state, was repre- 
sented in the convention by men who 
earnestly desired the end of slavery. 
The three states south of Virginia were 
determined never to accept the Consti- 
tution unless they secured representa- 
tion for their slaves, and without those 
three states the Constitution could not 
have been adopted. So they were first 
won over by this compromise. Five 
slaves were permitted to count as many 
as three white men, and Georgia and 
the Carolinas became advocates of the 
Constitution. 

The next thing was a bargain be- 
tween New England and the South by 
which the new Federal Government 
might make trade regulations for 
the entire country in exchange for per- 
mission to keep the slave trade going 
till 1808. It went hard with some of 
the states to give up the right to im- 
pose import duties on shipments from 
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other states. New York was determined 
to make every Connecticut farmer pay 
import duties on every dozen eggs he 
brought to the city to sell, and Con- 
necticut retaliated by refusing to ship 
any firewood to New York. The. privi- 
lege of having little scraps like this 
was very precious to the thirteen free 
and mighty independent states, and 
this mean compromise was adopted to 
make it possible for the National Gov- 
ernment to take over commerce regula- 
tions. To her everlasting honor, Vir- 
ginia voted against the compromise, and 
did it on the ground of the iniquity of 
the slave trade. It is almost the only 
large-minded and righteous act 


stitution was transmitted to the several 
states. 

Pennsylvania was first to approve it 
for submission to the vote for a Con- 
stitutional convention. She carried it by 
a vote of 45 to 19 in her Legislature, 
which had but one house. As 47 were 
necessary to make a quorum, and the 
minority determined to defeat the Con- 
stitution by staying away, two mem- 
bers of the minority were taken vio- 
lently from their rooms and forcibly 
held in their seats in the Legislature, 
where, muttering and using bad lan- 
guage, they were compelled to sit dur- 
ing the brief space of time required 


And how was the new government to 
work? There would have to be a presi- 
dent, doubtless; and what was a presi- 
dent but a puppet king? 

If one of the states got into trouble 
must another state get her out? If 
Rhode Island continued to muddle mat- 
ters as she always had done, must 
Massachusetts stand responsible? If 
Delaware went to war must New York 
send soldiers to defend her? 

Pennsylvania had been first to ap- 
prove the Constitution for submission 
to a convention. But it was done, as will 
be remembered, against the protest of 
two gentlemen held forcibly in their 
seats and fifteen others locked 





of any of the greater states in 
the convention. George Mason 
said, “Every master of slaves 
is a petty tyrant. They bring the 
judgment of heaven on a coun- 
try. As nations cannot be re- 
warded or punished in the next 
world, they must be in this. By 
an inevitable chain of cause and 
effect, Providence punished na- 


ties.’ That was what Virginia 
said about slavery in 1787. But 
New England and the far South 
made the bargain, and it went 
thru against the protest of Vir- 
ginia. The convention hoped 
that in twenty years slavery it- 
self would end. 

But still the Constitution 
could hardly have been carried. 
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in their rooms and refusirig to 
come out and vote. These protes- 
tants organized a vigorous op- 
position, and Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, became the 
leader of it; for Pennsylvania 
would be the first state whose 
convention would vote. Then 
rose James Wilson, whom we 
have almost forgotten, and met 
the filibustering and obstructive 
measures with calm reason and 
skilful parliamentary procedure. 
While Pennsylvania was held up 
in this fashion Delaware hur- 
ried a vote and approved the 
Constitution, and New Jersey 
followed; but not till Pennsyl- 
vania, forced to a vote, adopted 
the Constitution by a two-thirds 
vote of 46 to 28. Only nine states 








And so an arrangement was 
made to secure the favor of the 
smaller states by giving them 


Darling in New York Tribune 


Inspecting the new baby 


out of the thirteen were needed, 
and one-third of them approved 
in December, 1787. 





equal representation in the Sen- 
ate with the larger states and 
making legislation impossible 
without concurrent action of 
both bodies. That bought over 
Rhode Island and Delaware and 
other small states (tho Rhode 
Island backed out of the bar- 
gain), and without this nothing 
could have been accomplished. 








To be sure, James Wilson was 
hanged and burned in effigy for 
what he did, and the almanac 
for 1788, containing the text of 
the new Constitution, was pub- 
licly curst and burned with due 
ceremony in divers and sundry 
places in this free and enlight- 
ened land. 

Georgia, already committed to 








For our noble Constitution could 
not have been adopted by the 
far-seeking and unselfish lead- 
ership of the great states. All the 
states, large and small, were too petty, 
too jealous, too selfish, too prone to ask 
how their local interests would be 
affected. 

So the proposed Constitution was 
submitted first of all to. Congress. 
Whose voice was first raised regarding 
it? That of Richard Henry Lee, who 
eleven years before had moved the 
adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Did he move to adopt the 
Constitution? He did not. He organized 
the forces to oppose it. Who stood next 
to him? Nathan Dane, the able leader 
of the delegation from Massachusetts. 
And who next? The solid delegation 
from the great State of New York. 
They were not going to have any league 
of nations. 

For eight days the three great states 
of New York, Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia tried to obstruct the measure, and 
they were past masters in all the arts 
of obstruction. But at length the Con- 
gressional vote was taken and the Con- 


You can’t always tell, tho. Our forefathers said the same 


thing when Uncle Sam was born 


for the vote, which went thru, 45 to 2. 
In this dignified and far-visioned man- 
ner did the first State Legislature go 
on record in favor of the new league 
of nations. 

Then followed stump speeches, pam- 
phlets, caricatures and _ vilification, 
which is more instructive than edifying 
to remember. What need had the Thir- 
teen Colonies for a new Constitution? 
Were not the Articles of Confederation 
good enough for us? Had we not under 
them whipped Great Britain? And who 
were these men who were trying to cut 
the Thirteen Colonies loose from their 
well known policy and send them to cer- 
tain wreck in their folly? Washington— 
who was Washington? A good gen- 
eral, maybe, but what did he know 
about politics? There were not lacking 
those who openly denounced him as an 
old fool. As for Hamilton, he was a be- 
liever in monarchy anyway. Franklin 
was an old dotard, who had come back 
from France to bring us into bond- 
age to European ideals. 


the measure by her slave rep- 
resentation and the privilege of 
importing negroes for twenty 
years, ratified the Constitution on Janu- 
ary 2, and Connecticut, grateful that 


_ New York could not tax her potatoes 


and that she had as many senators as 
Masschusetts, followed just a week 
later. 

Massachusetts was the first of the 
large states to come in. She came with 
great travail of soul! In her constitu- 
tional convention were, among others, 
twenty-four ministers, and to their 
everlasting honor they were among the 
most intelligent and progressive men 
there. But it is doubtful how the mat- 
ter would have gone had not old Sam 
Adams changed his mind. He sat for 
three weeks in the convention and never 
opened his mouth, and when he finally 
spoke it was to utter three words, “I 
am satisfied.” On February 6, 1788, 
Massachusetts ratified the Constitution 
by a very narrow vote of 187 to 168, 
becoming the sixth state to ratify. 

Maryland came in on April 28, and 
New Hampshire’s convention met, but 
timidly ad- [Continued on page 453 








Modern Europe 

HE old-fashioned way of studying his- 

tory as tho only one particular nation 
were concerned in it has got to give way 
to the modern conception of world history. 
The various countries have always been 
connected, but now they are combined. 
They have hitherto reacted together. Now 
they are beginning to act together. Profes- 
sor Schapiro’s Modern and Contemporary 
European History is quite in the new vein. 
It is a history of Europe as a whole for the 
last century, and very wisely the author 
does not keep within the confines of his 
title but covers also the expansion of the 
European powers into Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific. It is not merely, like the old, a 
political history, for it deals largely with 
industrial forces and movements and even 
includes something of the progress of litera- 
ture, science and sociology. 

The whole is packed into a single vol- 
ume, not too heavy to be held in the hand, 
and not too condensed to be readable. It 
is, in fact, just the sort of a book that 
the average person needs to give him a 
background for the interpretation of the 


day’s news and the origin of the factors: 


involved in the Great War and in the 
present peace making. A well prepared 
bibliography gives the clue to the literature 
of each topic. The volume comes down to 
last June and we all remember what has 
happened since. This is no hasty compila- 
tion to meet the present demand for a 
European history but is the result of many 
years work and wide research. The author 
has been peculiarly successful in putting 
the result of his labors into plain language 
and understandable form. 


Modern and Contemporary European History, 
14 x Salwyn Schapiro. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Story of the Pilgrims 


{TH the approaching tri-centennial 

anniversary of the founding of Ply- 
mouth Colony in 1620, Roland Usher's vol- 
ume on-Fhe Pilgrims and Their History 
takes on a special interest. The book covers 
the history of this group of dissenters from 
. 1606, when they first gathered for devo- 
tional exercizes in the chapel of a Manor 
House at Scrooby in northern England, 


thru their sojourn in Holland and their - 


emigration to the New World, to the ab- 
sorption in 1691 of their flourishing colony 
by the more powerful Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The account is an accurate his- 
torical narrative rather than a vivid per- 
sonal reconstruction of the period. 

The author is thoroly sympathetic toward 
these tenacious and iron-willed men who, 
he claims, imprest a whole nation with the 
seal of honor, stedfastness and independ- 
ence. He clings to the old theory that the 
Pilgrim fathers are the progenitors of the 
American nation. But with ample use of 
documents he throws new light on many 
interesting points. The original group of 
Pilgrims who left England for Holland 
were not driven forth by any active per- 
secution of Church or State but merely by 
the nagging and annoyances of their neigh- 
bors. Furthermore, the significant achieve- 
ment of the Pilgrims was not the emigra- 
tion itself but the final establishment of 
economic stability after the years 1621- 
1627, when the fur, fish and lumber trade 
with England, upon which they had count- 
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ed, failed them. It also appears that the 
Plymouth colonists were more tolerant and 
their social life less austere and comfort- 
less than is generally supposed. Instead 
of the drab-suited Pilgrim fathers of tra- 
dition, there is ample evidence, after the 
first decade of privations, of “‘red broad- 
cloths, French serges and green aprons” 
in the community. 
Mr. Usher describes his book as: ' 

the fifth in a series of related monographs which 
I am attempting to write on the constitutional 
and administrative history of the Tudor and 
Stuart periods in English history. . . . I have 
been able to p'ace the older material in relation 
to the more recent evidence concerning English 
Church History, and have as well utilized for 
the first time the Plymouth First Church rec- 
ords and many Plymouth wills, which contain 
much of great value in economic and social 
history. No further accessions of evidence is 
now probable and it is therefore an important 
fact, tho due to no merit of mine, that the 
narrative presented in these pages possesses a 
certain aspect of finality. 


The Pilgrims and Their History, by Roland 
G. Usher. Macmillan Co. $2. 


The Biologist Peacemaker 


N 1915, while Dr. Nicolai was confined 

in the German fortress of Graudenz by 
the German Government because of his pro- 
test in 1914 against the invasion of Bel- 
gium and because of his antagonism to the 
manifesto of the’ Ninety-three German In- 
tellectuals"in support of the war, he wrote 
The Biology of War. On account of his 
hostile attitude to the war he was degrad- 
ed from his professorship in physiology in 
the University of Berlin and suffered con- 
fiscation of property and imprisonment. 
The circumstances of his escape to Den- 
mark in ‘a German aeroplane are well 
known. 

The author treats biology, as applied to 
war, in ‘its broadest sense, including its 
philosophical and moral, as well as its 
physical aspects. Only during the primitive 
period of njan, he says, has war played any 
important part in the development of the 
human race, and there it arose in connec- 
tion with the idea of possessjon of property. 
In the lower animals different groups of the 
same species do. not war with one another, 
excepting among certain hive-possessing 
insects. War in savage races developed in 
connection with its main objects, enslave- 
ment, robbery and cannibalism, factors which 
have, or must become, obsolete in modern 
civilization. In its present monstrous form, 
war can, less than ever, benefit the human 
species in any economic or physical way. 
The enormous losses must outweigh gains, 
both to victors and vanquished. The law of 
selection, so far as it operates, is reversed ; 
the weaker individuals survive to breed the 
race and the less fit economically have op- 
portunity to gain the places of the abler 
who have gone to the battlefield. The sum 
total of war activities hinders the proper 
battle of man—the conquest of nature and 
the better understanding and utilization of 
natural forces. 

In a spiritual way, no less, war works, 
according to Dr. Nicolai, against the evo- 
lution of the race. Modern methods of com- 
munication are making possible the attain- 
ment of the organic ideal, the universal 
state. This cannot be attained forcibly by 
the domination of a single nation, it must 
develop freely thru peaceful methods. So 
far as Germany is concerned, war must hin- 
der the growth of the highest ideals of her 
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philosophers and statesmen, both within 
and beyond her boundaries. 

In all, says the author, we must keep to 
the proper viewpoint. War is not to be re 
garded as something inevitable in the course 
of nature, like an earthquake, but as a 
human affair and within the control of 
man, like slavery or cannibalism, evils 
which man may abolish. At best war is an 
anachronism, a being which, like the mas- 
todon, has developed such an unwieldy bulk 
that it cannot much longer survive in its 
present environment. 

The Biology of War, by G. F. Nicolai. Trans- 


lated by Constance A. and Julian Grande 
Century Co. $3.50 


Far Away and Long Ago 


EADERS who have loved the exquisite 

art of W. H. Hudson, in “The Purple 
Land,” “Green Mansions” and other South 
American books, will welcome the story of 
the author’s early life, told as surely no 
other could. The Argentine pampas; the 
house where he was born, quaintly called 
“The Twenty-five Ombu Trees”; his white 
and gaucho neighbors; Buenos Aires in 
the forties; the development of a rare nat- 
uralist; the dramas of those early days: 
all suffused with an atmosphere which one 
despairs of conveying in other words than 
his who has written one of the few great 
autobiographies. 

The revelation of a sincere and gifted 
spirit is worth pondering as well as read- 
ing. Hudson is much more than a mere 
observer, he is a psychologist, a philoso- 
pher, an artist, a poet, and a dreamer with 
the priceless gift of conveying the essence 
of his dreams. 


Far Away and Long Ago, by W. H. Hudson 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


The Education of Henry 
Adams 


N 1907 Henry Adams printed privately 

and sent to his friends a remarkable 
book, a curious combination of autobiog- 
raphy and philosophy. The author himself 
compared it to the confessions of Augus- 
tine and Rousseau but it is really unique. 
reminding one more of Amiel’s Diary in 
its air of aloofness and disillusionment. 
Now, six years after the author’s death, it 
is made accessible to the public by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The Education of Henry Adams is a book 
to be owned and loved, to be read and re- 
turned to. The author called it in his 
subtitle “A Study of Twentieth Century 
\Multiplicity,” but it is more a study of the 
multiplicity of Henry Adams; bits of 
geology, diplomacy, politics, gossip, travel. 
history, metaphysics, journalism, art and 
mathematics, all interwoven in fascinating 
fashion by the charm of his personality and 
the gracefulness of his style. Tho written 
in his old age he manages to revive the 
vividness of first impressions. A man who 
could be the intimate friend of such diverse 
characters as John La Farge, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Clarencé King, John Hay and W. C. 
Whitney and the admirer of Willard ‘Gibbs. 
Charles Lyell, Karl Pearson and Charles 
Darwin, must have a multifarious disposi- 
tion. He is conspicuously lacking in the 
egotism common to autobiographers. He 
says little of his own work, of his nine- 


(Continued on page 447) 
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The Greatest Home Library 





World 


How It Made 
Me an Author- 
ity on Good 
Literature Thru 
an Occasional 
Hour of Pleas- 
ant Reading by 

















My Study Fire 











By THE PRESIDENT OF A NEW YORK CORPORATION 


of this wonderful library of only 

30 volumes the most important 

single event of my career of self- 
education. 

In the most delightful evening 
hours I have ever spent—next to the 
hours with my wife and three boys 
when reading is “against the rules” 
—I learned to know with the least 
possible effort the literatures of all 
nations. 

I acquired an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the thousand greatest au- 
thors of all time. 

It was a revelation to me, who had 
always longed to really know litera- 
ture and to be able to talk about it 
intelligently. 

My English literature course in 
college had proved an invaluable 
asset to me in my career thus far, 


I CONSIDER my chance discovery 





























but still I felt that I was away below 
“par” when I got into a company of 
people who really knew literature. 

I have a library much larger than 
the ordinary, but I had never dis- 
covered just what to read and what 
not to read. 

My wasted hours in reading unim- 
portant works to find the real gems 
of literature could have been spent 
with immensely more profit. 

Suddenly, and to my great joy, 1 
found the “open sesame”—the key 
to this vast treasure. 

It was The Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature. At once it 
unlocked for me the door into a new 
world of unexplored wealth. 

There I found the gems of the 
world’s literature; only the really 
great authors; and only the best of 
their writings; only the enduring ex- 
amples of their work; and all in- 
terpreted to make them illuminating 
and easily understood by the average 
man. 

My weary toiling thru collected 
works was at an end. 

From that time my reading of the 
world’s master literature became an 
easy and delightful pastime—rather 
than the time-consuming task it had 
been before. 

The benefits I have derived from 
this compact and practical library 
have done remarkable things for me 
in my social life and in my business. 

It has done much the same for our 
whole family. 

It has enabled us to talk on a plane 
of intelligent equality and under- 
standing with the most highly edu- 
cated people with whom we have 
come in contact. 


In conversation not long ago with 
Frederick Houk Law, Ph.D., who 
since his graduation from Amherst 
College has risen to a high place as 
an authority on English and Public 
Speaking, I mentioned The Warner 
Library. 

He was all enthusiasm on the in- 
stant. Let me put down here Dr. 
Law’s tribute to the Library just as 
he gave it to me: 


Twenty-two years ago when The 
Warner Library was first pub- 
lished, I subscribed for it imme- 
diately, before any of the volumes 
had been put into print. Then as 
the volumes were printed I re- 
ceived them a few at a time until 
at last I had the entire set. 

At that time and ever since I 
have rejoiced in the possession of 
such an extraordinary set of books. 
My library contains several thou- 
sand volumes but of all of these 
volumes the books of The Warner 
Library are without question 
among the most valuable that I 
possess. 

From year to year I have read in 
The Warner Library with increas- 
ing delight. The books have intro- 
duced me to scores of authors in 
whom I should not otherwise have 
become interested. They have led 
me on to further delightful reading 
and have given me pleasure and - 
inspiration for which I cannot be 
too thankful. I rejoice in the care- 
ful, appreciative biographical com- 
ment that precedes the readings 
from every author. 

Indeed the spirit of loving appre- 
ciation permeates the entire set. 
Thru these books I have been 
able to reach out into the literature 
of other lands and languages. 

I have brought The Warner Li- 
brary to the attention of thousands 
of young students who have found 
in it an introduction to the great 
body of the world’s literature. 
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Any man who possesses The 
Warner Library has in it a friend 
who will open the door to the finest 
expressions of human thought that 
the world has known. 

Dr. Law and I had the same wel- 
come experience in discovering the 
hitherto buried treasures of litera- 
ture. 


This rich inheritance of in- 


thirty volumes, printed on Bible 
paper, demands a place—and merits 
it—in every American home which 
aspires to intelligence and knowledge 
and a true understanding of the 
thought and character of the na- 
tions. 

The new University Edition of 


these alien lands a barrier would di- 
vide one people from its neighbors 
that would reach higher than the 
walls of ancient Babylon. 

Only a few scholars, only a few 
well-trained students—a pitiful 
minority—are really acquainted with 
the writers of other nations than 

their own. 





spiration and education and 
knowledge, The Warner Li- 
brary, was gathered together 
under the personal editorship 
of Charles Dudley Warner, the 
most distinguished literary 
figure of his day. 

Associated with him in this 
world-famous task was a 
group of men happily described 
as “the Supreme Court of 
Literature”—headed by Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie, Edwin A. 
Alderman, Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Brander Matthews 
’ and others. 

Probably not for many years 
will such another group of men 
“happen all at one time.” 

The complete list of those 
who helped Charles Dudley 
Warner to crystallize the 
world’s enduring literature and 
to interpret the outstanding 
literary works of all nations 
and ages constitutes a roll-call 
of practically every literary 
man and woman of first rank in 
the United States at that time. 

Is it surprising that The 








The great mass of the people 
—the majority on whom na- 
tional achievement depends— 
know little or nothing of the 
literature beyond their own 
borders. 

What a pity! 
opportunity ! 

When literature is the one 
vehicle by which national char- 
acter and national ideals can 
be conveyed to any real extent, 
why do not the ardent men and 

- women who strive to solve the 
- world’s problems and to adjust 
their differences seek more 
often and more intelligently the 
truth that lies in the writings 
. of the nations—where the heart 
speaks thru the printed page? 

Blood is thicker than water. 
But there is something thicker 
still and that is printer’s ink. 
To read the soul of a nation 
you must read its heart so set 
forth in its literature. 


What, a lost 








CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Creator of The Warner Library of the World’s 
Best Literature 


Only by such a general under- 
standing of the writings that ex- 
press the real thought of nations 
can the success of a workable 








Warner Library should have 
always been considered by discerning 
critics the most successful and prac- 
tically useful work of its kind? 

Its achievement in intrinsic im- 
portance to the American home today 
might well be said to rank with the 
King James translation of the Bible, 
the plays of Shakespeare, Webster’s 
Dictionary, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

The idea on which The Warner 
Library was constructed might be 
imitated in certain of its features. 
This has been attempted already. 
But the work itself can not be suc- 
cessfully imitated any more than can 
the plays of Shakespeare, because 
the combination of authors who did 
this work cannot be duplicated for 
many years to come. 


The Warner Library Re-Born 
And now, in the most momentous 
year of history—in the hour of vic- 
tory, at the time when the world 
looks forward to its greatest 
triumphs in the process of civiliza- 
tion—comes The Warner Library in 
its new garb and with its record of 
literary achievement brought up to 
the minute. 
The new University Edition, in 


The Warner: Library has been pre- 
pared under the editorship of John 
W. Cunliffe, Professor of English in 
Columbia University and Associate 
Director of the School of Journalism, 
ana of Ashley H. Thorndike, Profes- 
sor of English and Chairman of the 
Department of English at Columbia 
University. 


The Interpreter of the Nations 
Today \ 


The Great War, which has now 
been so gloriously won, had its be- 
ginnings in prejudice, jealousy, and 
lack of understanding between na- 
tions. 

The terrible but natural result has 
been hatred, distrust, conflict, shed- 
ding of human blood, killing by the 
million, disaster, famine, misery. 

Just think! Twenty-one languages 
are spoken in Europe. Each has its 
own poéts, novelists, historians, phil- 
osophers, thinkers. 

Can you wonder that in this mod- 
ern Babel the literature of any one 
nation is read scantily or not at all in 
other lands, and is imperfectly un- 
derstood beyond its own confines? 

Were it not for the literature of 


League of Nations be even faint- 
ly hoped for. 

Until there is a universal language 
there can be no satisfactory means of 
reading the literatures of foreign lands 
except thru such an_ international 
enterprise as The Warner Library. 
Here is the printed page that makes 
the whole world akin. 

In this work, as in no other that I 
can recall, all the nations reveal them- 
selves to us—vividly—in their writings. 

The new University Edition of the 
Warner Library is in truth an “Inter- 
preter of Nations,” for it brings into 
the medium of one speech all the di- 
verse tongues of Europe. There is not 
an American family which, by a few 
minutes’ reading each day, cannot get 
a first-hand acquaintance with the 
genius and the ideals of the peoples of 
Europe, and thus place itself in a bet- 
ter position to understand the prob- 
lems of reconstruction now facing the 
world. 

It is a national blessing that this 
new, revised, and enlarged University 
Edition of The Warner Library, carry- 
ing Charles Dudley Warner’s dream 
to its noblest fruition, should become 
available at this crucial time in the 
life of our nation and of the world. 

This “Interpreter of the Nations” 
appears just at the hour when Amer- 
ica’s interests and her destiny have, by 
a gigantic stroke of fate, been bound 
together with the tangled problems and 
politics at the other side of the world. 

This amazing Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, “from China to Peru” 
—which has meant so much to so many 
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omprises one thousand authors of all 
ps me nations, from the day of the 
chiseled records of Egypt and Assyria 
to the history-making messages on 
world peace of Woodrow Wilson. 

These foundation stones of literature 
are presented and ably interpreted by 
four hundred famous critics and teach- 
ers of our own time—university spe- 
cialists and men in the public eye. 

Each author is placed in his proper 
historical setting, against a background 
of the life of his age. ak, 

Only the really characteristic read- 
ings from his works are given. 

You see, The Warner Library is not 
only an epitomized history of human 
thought; it is also a repository of the 
biographies and the greatest writings 
and utterances of the greatest men and 
women. 


The Pageant of History 


Here is a moving picture of the lives 
of the nations and of the deeds of great 
men from the dawn of history to the 
present day. ene 

Here are their romances, their his- 
tory, their songs, their tragedies, and 
their triumphs, all recorded in the care- 
fully chosen words, all living for us 
today in the words of their own great 
writers. 2 

Milestones that we pass in this great 
pageant of history are: 


BABYLON, whose name recurs so 
often in the Old Testament as a sym- 
bol of heathen magnificence and power 
—a land of barbaric magnificence and 
hanging gardens where lived Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who conquered Jerusalem 
and warred with Egypt. On palace 
walls and sun-dried clay cylinders we 
read today the history of the Jews and 
one of the earliest stories of Creation. 


EGYPT, land of obelisks, tombs, 
pyramids, highways, irriga- 


the classic textbook of the Chinese 
youths. 


» JAPAN. A land of ancient feudal- 

ism where every one ‘is a poet or an 
artist; a land of cherry blossoms and 
Geisha girls, of Samurai and Hari- 
Kari. The spirit of the Japanese man- 
ifests itself in poems as delicate as 
Japanese prints, and in gentle medita- 
tions and vagrant reveries. 


GREECE. The cradle of western 
civilization, land of enduring culture, 
noble architecture and sculpture. ‘Phe 
home of the classic drama of Sophocles 
and Euripides, and of the author of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, reflecting with per- 
fection the life of a whole people. 


ROME, the Immortal. The centre 
of the ancient world still living in the 
midst of a new day. A city of perma- 
nent roads and bridges and aqueducts. 
The monument of an enduring past. 
Its civilization underlies the institu- 
tions of today. Its poets are still read 
by the modern schoolboy, and its lan- 
guage is still used by educated men. 


ITALY. The home of the Renais- 
sance. Magnificent in art and in crime 
in ancient days. The home of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, of Michael 
Angelo and Machiavelli. 


SPAIN. Pioneer of the New World. 
Once a great empire ruled by a proud 
and adventurous people. Land of 
Queen Isabella, Columbus and Cer- 
vantes, who gave the death-blow to 
mediaeval chivalry. 


FRANCE. Land of the Bourbons 
and of Napoleon, of religious tolera- 
tion, liberty and revolution. A land of 
great fighters and of great battlefields. 
Famous in tragedy, in fiction, and in 
poetry. The home of Voltaire, Dumas, 


Hugo, Zola, de Maupassant, and Ros- 
tand. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Thrifty 
and independent little countries. A 
land of canals, dikes, and windmills. 
The home of Maartens. and Maeter- 
linck, the writer of Monna Vanna, The 
Blue Bird, and The Betrothal. 


GERMANY. Land of Bismarck, 
Prussianism, autocracy, militarism and 
atrocity. A land of philosophers and 
medical men. The* home of Goethe, 
Schiller, Hegel, and Kant. 


RUSSIA. Land of extremes, of cor- 
ruption and intrigue, of idealism and 
mysticism, of realism and social unrest. 
The land of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Tur- 
geneff, and Gorky. 


SCANDINAVIA. The land of 
rugged independence, grim determina- 
tion, self-reliance, and of supermen. 
The land of the Eddas and the Sagas. 
The home of Swedenborg, Ibsen, Bjérn- 
son, Hans Christian Andersen, and 
Selma Lagerloff. 


ENGLAND, on whose empire the 
sun never sets; a land of manufactur- 
ing and world-wide trade, of great 
statesmen and great authors, the home 
of Shakespeare, of great romantic 
poets and incomparable prose writers. 


AMERICA. Land of freedom, of 
opportunity, prosperity and high ideals 
in national life. Land of Franklin, 
Poe, Bryant, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, olmes, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Harte, Whitman, 
Hale, Mark Twain. Land of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson. 


Try to Answer These Questions 


You will find the answers to them, 
and many thousand more, in The 
Warner Library. 





tion systems, and_ effective 
police regulations. First user 
of gold-foil in dental work. 
From the papyri found in 
tombs have been translated 
stories that were told before 
the time of Moses, and songs 
and hymns from The Book of 
the Dead, which was buried 
with each mummy. 


PERSIA, the home of 
Zoroaster, founder of the 
Parsee religion, the land of 
Omar, the Tent-maker. 


INDIA. Mysterious and 
populous land of the im- 
memorial East, the spoil of 
western conquerors resplend- 
ent with precious gems, yet 
often swept by famine, the 
home of Buddha, the philoso- 
pher of old,.and of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the poet of today. 


ARABIA. Once a mighty 
empire “in the days of good 
Haroun-al-Raschid.” The mis- 
sion field of Mahomet, whose 
Koran is still the Bible of mil- 
lions, a land formerly of scien- 
tists and lyric poets. 


CHINA. The land of Con- 
fucius, of dignity and peace, 
of idols and temples, of strange 
music and fire-crackers, where 
movable type and paper and 
gunpowder were first used. 
The writings of Confucius 
have for many centuries been 








HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Formerly Editor of The Out- 
look; contributor of articles on 
Addison, Lincoln, and Warner 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


President of the University Professor of Dramatic Liter- 
of California; Member of the 





Who wrote “Tam o’Shanter”? 


Is “Puck of Pook’s Hill” a book 
for children or grown-ups? 


Who is the author of the poem 
“O Captain, My Captain,” writ- 
ten on the death of Lincoln? 


Who was “Sordello”? 


Who wrote “The Song of the 
Shirt”? 


Which was the poet and which 
the philosopher—Herbert Spen- 
cer or Edmund Spenser? 


al 





of Virginia; 





a 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN 


President of the University 
Member of the 
Advisory Council 





Advisory Council 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


ature in Columbia University ; 
Member of Advisory Council 


Who was the author of “The 
Rosary”? “Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush”? 


Where can I get a list of poems 
suitable for children? 


What was George Eliot’s 
name? 


real 


Who wrote “The Harp That Once 
Through Tara’s all’? “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee’? 


Who sop? “Uncle Re- 
mus”? 


was 


What were the chief plays of 
Euripides? In which century did 
he live? 


What author should one read to 
get a good idea of contemporary 
European literature? 


Did Cervantes live before or after 
Shakespeare? 


What are some of the best poems 
inspired by the Great War? 
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Joint-Editor, University Edition, The 
Warner Library; Professor of English 
in Columbia University and Associate 

Director of the School of Journalism. 











Where can I find the words of ‘““There’s 
Nae Luck About the House”? 


Who was the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home”? “Annie Laurie’? 

Did Smollett ever write anything be- 
sides fiction? 

What is the story of “The Playboy of 
the Western World’? 

Who wrote “The Lady or the Tiger’? 
“The Rhyme of the Rail’? 

Who drafted the original Declaration 
of Independence of the United States? 
Who are the chief poets who have writ- 
ten during the last ten years? 


Who wrote “The Man Without a 
Country” and for what specific pur- 
pose was it written? 


What is authoritatively known about 
the life of Shakespeare? 


Do you need The Warner Library? 
Can you afford not to have it? 


A Reference Library 


ary of Authors,” “The Reader’s Digest 


of Books,” and “The Student’s Course.” 


~ 


They are easy for reference and 
pleasant to read. One of the volumes 
contains the biographies of over 6,000 
of the writers of the world and gives 
the names of the books they wrote and 
when the books were published. In the 
second volume, the gist of over 2,000 of 
the great books of the world is given 
in clear summaries, accurate and well- 
proportioned. The third gives outlines 
of the great literatures of the world 
with clear and specific directions how 
to read and study in order to master an 
author, and understand his plan in the 
development of human thought. 

No other reference work includes 
just this material. 

These handy volumes are invaluable 
to supply a name, a date, a fact of his- 
tory, or to point the way to new read- 
ing and to suggest the most enjoyable 
excursions into the field of great litera- 
ture. 


The Editor of This Work 


Charles Dudley Warner was pecu- 
liarly well fitted to plan and captain 
an enterprise of such breadth, signifi- 
cance, and helpfulness. 

He was a scholar, an eminent critic 
of both literature and life. A seasoned 
teacher, he numbered literary acquaint- 
ances and friends all over the world. 
His delightful style, his fondness for 
nature, his shrewd judgment, his quiet 
humor, gave a worldwide reputation. 

He had broad interests and cultured 
tastes. He had the ability to “see 
thru,” to organize, and to command. 
In these thirty volumes he has mar- 
shaled the great authors of all time 
into a company of immortals. 


This Was the Great Idea 


To provide for American homes a 
library of good reading. 

This library was to contain only good 
literature. 

This good literature was to be chosen 
from the literatures of all nations. 

This work was to contain only the 
cream of the world’s greatest writings. 


This work was to express the thought 











ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE 
Joint-Editor, University Edition, The 
Warner Library; Professor of English 
and Chairman of the Department of 

English, Columbia University. 


































The Only Thing of Its Kind 


The originality of this idea, its sys- 
tematic and intelligible arrangement of 
the literatures of the nations, its close 
touch with the problems of humanity, 
its careful provision for amusement, 
instruction, and entertainment, give to 


the new Warner Library a distinc- 


tion which sets it off from any other 
work in English literature of modern 
times. 

Now do you wonder that Dr. Law 
wrote as he.did about the unique value 
of this great work to him? Do you 
wonder that any educator will endorse 
his decision? 

Are you surprised when I call this 
“the greatest home library in the 
world”? 

Are you skeptical when I tell you 
that The Warner Library made me an 
authority among my acquaintances on 
the world’s best literature with a com- 
paratively small outlay of time? 

All I suggest is that you try it your- 
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of men and women from the beginning. 

This work was to interpret the real 
lasting literature of the nations, in 
essays by the scholars, authors, and 
critics of undisputed authority. 


self. I predict that your dividends, in 
increased power to think and act and 
converse, will be enormous, and that 
you will be satisfied with the work and 
with yourself. 


Three volumes especially in The 
Warner Library are priceless for the 
busy and ambitious reader or student 
who wishes to make the most of his 
time. These are “The Reader’s Diction- 
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wlume, “History of the United States,” 
which cost him many years of labor and 
$60,000 of money. He is concerned with 
getting the proper viewpoint on the uni- 
yerse, in short with acquiring an education 
which was not completed when it was in- 
terrupted by his death at the age of seven- 
ty-four. He is contemptuous of his schools. 
They failed to give him “all he asked of 
education, the facile use of the four old 
ols: Mathematics, French, German and 
Spanish.” Of his Harvard course he says, 
referring to himself as he does thruout as 
“the student” : 


The four years passed at college were, for 
his purposes, wasted. . . . Beyond two or three 
Greek plays, the student got nothing from the 
aecient languages. Beyond some incoherent the- 
ries of free-trade and protection, he got little 
fom Political Economy. He could not after- 
wards remember to have heard the name of 
Karl Marx mentioned, or the title of “Capital.” 
He was equally ignorant of Auguste Comte. 
These were the two writers of his time who 
most influenced its thought. The bit of practical 
teaching he afterwards reviewed with most cu- 
rosity was the course in Chemistry, which 
taught him a number of theories that befogged 
his mind for a lifetime. The only teaching that 
spealed to his imagination was a course of 
etures by Louis Agassiz on the Glacial Period 
ad Palaeontology, which had more influence 
o his curiosity than the rest of the college 
instruction altogether..The entire work of the 
four years could have been easily put into the 
work of any four months in after life. 

But when at Lowell’s instigation he went 
to Germany he found the universities and 
«bools much worse but he learned some- 
thing from the people, as the following pas- 
age shows : 

Even after Berlin had become a nightmare, 
he still persuaded himself that his German edu- 
ction was a success. He loved, or thought he 
loved the people, but the Germany he léved was 
the eighteenth-century which the Germans were 
shamed of, and were destroying as fast as 
they could. Of the Germany to come, he knew 
nothing. Military Germany was his abhorrence. 
What he liked was the simple character; the 
good-natured sentiment; the musical and meta- 
physical abstraction; the blundering incapacity 
of the German for practical affairs. At that time 
every one looked on Germany as incapable of 
cmpeting with France, England or America in 
any sort of organized energy. Germany had no 
confidence in herself, and no reason to feel it. 
She had no unity, and no reason to want it. 
She never had unity. Her religious and social 
history, her economical interests her military 
geography, her political convenience, had always 
tended to eccentric rather than concentric mo- 
tin. Until coal-power and railways were cre- 
ated, she was medieval by nature and geography, 
and this was what Adams, under the teachings 
of Carlyle and Lowell, liked. 

His wider education came from his expe- 
riences in diplomacy and politics. He was 
in London when his father, the Minister, 
filed the attempts of Palmerston, Russell 
aid Gladstone to destroy the United 
States. As his father’s private secretary he 
yoned the famous ultimatum to Earl Rus- 
wll that a continuation of the British pol- 
iy meant war. To repair the blunder of 
“backing the wrong horse” in 1862 cost the 
British Government $20,000,000, but for- 
tunately the breach was healed. 

He was in St. James’s Hall when John 
Bright defended the American republic and 
(nounced kings, nobles, courts and estab- 
lished church in terms that nowadays 
would be called Bolshevism, 

He was in Washington in 1870 when 
Senator Sumner foiled Grant in his effort 
9 annex the Danish West Indies and 
intrigued to force England to cede Canada, 

He was at the side of John Hay when 
lis efforts to settle vexed questions with 
[ogland were thwarted by the Senate at 
the instigation of the German and Russian 
Ministers. What the Secretary of State 
‘tid about the difficulty of getting thru the 
thy-Pauncefote treaty is timely quoting 
OW : 
thi “A treaty of peace, in any normal state of 

ings,” said Hay, “ought to be ratified with 
Wanimity in twenty-four hours. They wasted six 
— in wrangling over this one, and ratified 

with one vote to spare. We have five or six 
Matters now demanding settlement. I can settle 





Fe years man sought a thoroughly 
practical means to soften water 
for commercial and home uses. 

He used strong soaps and sodas—chemicals of 
various kinds; he tried distilling the water. 

But these “processes” proved costly and trouble- 
some, ineffective at the best. It seemed a satis- 
factory water softener must remain for a future 
generation, Then Nature revealed a secret. 

In the Black Hills of South Dakota there is a 
deposit of mineral which is now known as Refin- 
ite. It was discovered that this mineral collects 
the elements which make water hard and gives 
off softening properties in exchange. 

It softens water Nature’s own way—a water 
softener as old as the hills from which it comes. 
Man merely devised a filter system to use this 
mineral, 
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TRADE MARM 


The Refinite water softener is the only one using 
the natural Refinite mineral. It requires no tech- 
nical knowledge to operate. Compact—Quickly 
Installed—100% Efficient. 

Refinite water softening systems are used and 
approved by textile mills, laundries, steam power 
plants, hospitals, hotels, apartments and private 
homes in all parts of the country. 

They are producing water of no hardness at the 
lowest cost of operation. 

Vrurer ‘chav Refinite users are most enthusiastic. There is 
; RC ; one near you. Write any district office for book- 
let, or to 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 
REFINITE BLDG. OMAHA, NEB. 
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The League of Nations 


Whether you favor a league or not 
you want to know what has been said, 
recently, for or against it. 


No one book, no one magazine, 
can give as comprehensive a view 
of the problems and difficulties 
incident to the formation of such 
a league as the Handbook, A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Into its 350 pages, Miss Phelps has 
collected 70. of the most important 
speeches and writings which appeared 
in books, magazines and newspapers 
and has grouped them under the plan 
they advocate or condemn. The third 
edition (just off the press) includes the 
twenty-six articles of the proposed Con- 
stitution and President Wilson’s ex- 
planation of them. 


The Handbook, A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, is priced at $1.50 so that 
every good American can own 2 
copy. Order direct from publisher. 

Other Titles in Handbook Series: 
Americanization,$1.50 Monroe Doctrine, $1.25 
Russia - - - 1.50 Prohibition - ~- 1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York City 


956 University Avenue 











them all, honorably and advantageously to our 
own side; and I am assured by leading men in 
the Senate that not one of these treaties, if 
negotiated, will pass the Senate. I should have 
a majority in every case, but a malcontent third 


would certainly dish every one of them. To such. 


monstrous shape has the original mistake of the 
Constitution grown in the evolution of our 
politics. You must understand, it is not merely 
my solution the Senate will reject. They will re- 
ject for instance, any treaty, whatever, on any 
subject, with England. I doubt if they would 


accept any treaty of consequence with Russia or 


Germany. The recalcitrant third would be dif- 
ferently composed, but it would be on hand. 
So that the real duties of a Secretary of State 
seem to three: to fight claims upon us by 
other states; to press more or less fraudulent 
claims of our own citizens upon other countries; 
to find offices for the friends of senators when 
there are none. Is it worth while—for me—to 
keep up this useless labor?” 


But in this struggle Hay triumphed tho 
it cost him his vitality. He saved China and 
united England and America. But in the 
larger synthesis that would have prevented 
the Great War he failed: 


Hay had been so long at the head of foreign 
affairs that at last the stream of events favored 
him. With infinite effort he had achieved the as- 
tonishing diplomatic feat of inducing the Senate, 
with only six negative votes, to permit Great 
Britain to renounce, without equivalent, treaty 
rights which she had for fifty years defended 
tooth and nail. This unprecedented triumph in 
his negotiations with the Senate enabled him 
to carry one step further his measures for gen- 
eral peace. About England the Senate could 
make no further effective opposition, for Eng- 
land was won, and Canada alone could give 
trouble. The next difficulty was with France, 
and there the Senate blocked advance, but Eng- 
land assumed the task, and, owing to political 
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SECURE WHOLESALE RATES 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Price $3.85 for the set. 


On receipt of $1 we send 3 Duratex shirts and handsome silk neck- 
tie parcel post C. O. D. §2.85 and postage in the United States only, 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 
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ges in France, effected the object—a com- 
bination which, as late as 1901, had been vision- 
ary. The next, and far more difficult step was 
to bring Germany into the combine; while, at 
the end of the vista, most unmanageable of all, 
Russia remained to be satisfied and disarmed. 
This was the instinct of what might be named 
McKinleyism; the system of combinations, con- 
solidations, trusts, realized at home, and realiz- 
able abroad. 

With the system, a student nurtured in ideas 
of the eighteenth century, had nothing to do, 
and made not the least pretense of meddling; 
but nothing forbade him to study, and he no- 
ticed to his astonishment that this capitalistic 
scheme of combining governments, like railways 
or furnaces, was in effect precisely the socialis- 
tic scheme of Jaurés and Bebel. That John Hay, 
of all men, should adopt a socialist policy seemed 
en idea more! absurd than conservative Christian 
anarchy, but paradox had become the only ortho- 
doxy in politics as in science. When one saw 
the field, one realized that Hay could not help 
himself, nor could Bebel. Either Germany must 
destroy England and France to create the next 
inevitable unification as a system of continent 
against continent—or she must pool interests. 
Both schemes in turn were attributed to the 
Kaiser; one or the other he would have to 
choose; opinion was ced doubtfully on 
their merits; but, granting both to be feasible, 
Hay’s and McKinley’s statesmanship turned on 
the point of persuading the Kaiser to join what 
might be called the Coal-power combination, 
rather than build up the only possible alterna- 
tive, a Gun-power combination by merging Ger- 
many in Russia. Thus 1 and Jaurés, Me- 
Kinley and Hay, were partners. 

The Education of Henry Adams. an autobiog- 

ravhy, with an introduetion by Henry Cabot 

Lodge. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 


Out of the Silences 


HIS new book by Mary E. Waller, au- 

thor of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus,” 
will be welcomed by all those who enjoy 
good fiction. Out of the Silences is a pres- 
ent day romance with its principal scenes 
laid in Canada, just over the Dakota bor- 
der, and its final scenes in the hills of 
France. Such a novel, carefully and leisure- 
ly told, with characters fully developed and 
sharply individualized, comes as a relief 
after many slovenly written stories of 
today. 

Bob Collamore, the central character, is 
an American boy, who at the age of nine 
is left in the charge of William Plunket, a 
saddle-maker of sturdy qualities and quaint 
philosophy. Bob grows up with McGillie, 
Plunket’s stepson, their numerous dogs and 
the children of the Cree Indian tribe. 
McGillie and Bob both fall in love with 
Kinni-kinnik, a little Indian maid, but 


Bob’s love for her passes, and later, whep 
he leaves the mountains and the forests 
for the civilized world, he renews a romance 
with Alison Doane, who crost his path 
early in life. 

The author evidently is thoroly verseq 
in Indian lore and is deeply sympathetic 
with Indian traditions and ideals. In fact, 
such passages as these almost lead one to 
believe that the novel is a camouflage plea 
for the freedom of the Indian—these are 
excerpts from one of Bob’s letters to Ali- 
son : 

It’s curious; I see Chum and Kinni-kinnik’s 
brothers side by side with white men in this 
struggle—there has been no segregation of the 
Indians ; they are in the battalions just like the 
rest of us—doing the same stunts, and doing 
them even better; heart and soul in this work 
of warring; seeing daily enemy acts that even 
in the days of their race’s utmost savagery 
were never equaled, for savagery is not civilized 
brutery; dependable, helpful, faithful, quiet, 
mostly silent, trained—and marvel at the 
change in the Indian status. 

ese men represent the longing and desire 
of their race. They are fighting for their free. 

as well as for ours. They deserve well of 
their country, and the nation that refuses to 
them freedom, citizenship, and the same pro 
tection of the common law and the appeal to 
it that is given to the white race, will write its 
name black on the nation’s honor roll, after this 
here to which I bear witness. 


Out of the Silences, by Mary E. Waller. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Where the Sea Eats In 


OWN on Cape Cod, where the old New 

England folk and the immigrant Por- 
tuguese work together to earn a livelihood 
from the grim, encroaching sea. Wilbur 
Daniel Steele has found his material for 
a group of intense, interest-compelling 
stories. Land’s End, the title of the collec- 
tion, strikes the keynote of them all—the 
realization, unconsciously attained, that 
homes and people and the work and dreams 
of every day must be ever dwarfed by the 
impending shadow of a gray wave about 
to break. Sometimes this sense of human 
futility forces itself into hot passion, some- 
times into sordid happiness, sometimes into 
grim resistance. The characters of these 
stories have plenty of force and _ individ- 
uality of their own, but thruout the pat- 
tern of their lives runs always the gray 
of the sea. 


Land’s End, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, Harper 
& Bros. $1.35. 


Books That Are Different 


NDER the pleasant title of “The Pen- 

guin Series” the publishers of the 
Modern Library have inaugurated another 
noteworthy sequence of books that have 
been previously out of reach of most Amer- 
ican readers. The Modern Library, already 
grown to sixty-eight volumes, offers in in- 
expensive and convenient form, the works 
of such authors as Ibsen, Oscar Wilde, 
Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, Balzac, Tol- 
stoy, Dunsany. 

The Penguin Series, only slightly more 
expensive, publishes in attractive print 
and binding, new books of especial literary 
appeal. The first four volumes indicate the 
character of the series: Gabrielle de Ber- 
gerac, one of the earlier novels of Henry 
James; Jolanthe’s Wedding, four stories 
by Hermann Suderman; Karma and 
Japanese Fairy Tales, two collections of 
sketches and stories by Lafcadio Hearn. 
In Karma is published for the first time 
some of Mr. Hearn’s best work: a love 
story with the delicacy and charm of 4 
softly-toned Japanese print, and an essay 
on “China and the Western World” that 
is written with remarkable insight into 
the future of international relations. 

Gabrielle de Bergerac, by Henry James; 

Iolanthe’s Wedding, by Hermann Suderman; 

Karma, by Lafcadio Hearn; Japanese Fairy 


Tales, by Lafcadio Hearn. Boni & Liveright 
$1.25 each. 
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THE GREATEST PORT 
IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 436) 

ahead. They will know that their particu- 
lar development will bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the whole plan of the district. 
The principle is merely a wider applica- 
tion of the modern zoning principle. In 
order to safeguard all of the municipalities 
within the new port district, the proposed 
agreement expressly provides that none of 
the property of any of these municipalities 
is to be taken without their express au- 
thority or consent, and the powers granted 
by the treaty are not to be exercized until 
both states approve of the comprehensive 
plan. The vital feature of the new treaty 
is the pledge of the two states, first, that 
they will codperate in the development of 
the port; second, that they will agree as 
soon as practicable upon a plan for com- 
prehensive development of the port; third, 
that for the purpose they will create a 
Port Authority; and fourth, that they will 
support it with sufficient appropriations 
{such sum as shall be recommended by 
the Port Authority and approved by the 
Governors of the two states, not exceeding 
for each state the sum of $100,000) to 
keep the Port Authority going. This is a 
step in the direction of organized, sys- 
tematic development of the greatest port in 
the world. 


Pebbles 


There are few persons with courage 
enough to admit they haven’t got it.—Life. 


Old Brown, sadly (at his first revue)— 
Ah! everything is different from what it 
was in my young days. 

Old egy ge 3 the jokes, Brown— 


except the jokes—London Opinion. 
“Want to buy a mule, Sam?’ 
“What ails de mule?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then what are sellin’ him fo’?”’ 
“Nothing.” 

“T’ll take him.”—Boston Transcript. 


The great detective stood before the rich 
merchant, waiting for his instructions. 

“It’s this way,” began the merchant. “I 
have been robbed of hundreds of pounds. 
A rascal has gone about the country pre- 
tending to be a collector of ours.-He has 
simply coined money. Why, in a week he 
collected more than all our travelers put 
together. He must be found as quickly as 
possible. Spare no expense.” 

“Right,” said the detective. “Within a 
week he will be in prison.” 

“Prison! What do you mean?” cried the 
merchant. “I don’t want him arrested; I 
want to engage him.”—Tit-Bits. 


In a baseball game at Constantinople be- 
tween Turks and the crew of the “Scor- 
pion,” an American navy boat, the score 
was tied. 


With two men out in their half of the | 


ninth innings, the hopes of the Turks cen- 
tered on their star batter. 


As he came up to the plate, he raised | 


his bat before his eyes, pointing it to high 
heaven, and with uplifted glance he mur- 
mured: “Oh, Allah! Give me a good eye!” 

“One strike!” shouted the umpire, as the 
Turk missed the ball. 

Again the Turk raised his bat toward 
the sky. “Oh, .llah! Give me nerve!” he 
supplicated. 

“Two strikes!” shouted the umpire as 
the Turk missed again. A third time the 
Turk held his bat pointing upward. “Oh, 
Allah! Give me strength!” he begged. 

Three strikes! You’re out!” said the 
umpire. 

An American sailor came up to bat. He, 
too, raised his bat before his uplifted eyes. 
You know me, Al,” he murmured fer- 
vently. 

And then he knocked the home run that 
Won the game.—Everybody’s. 


SERVICE 


Get the longest, best and easiest service from 
your sewing machine by oiling it regularly with 
3-in-One Oil. Put a drop in every single 
bearing from top to treadle. ‘Then run the machine 
swiftly. This works the 3-in-One in and old caked 
grease and dirt out. Wipe off this greasy dirt and re-oil. 


Put in some work and see how smoothly and 
easily the machine operates. You will hardly recog- 
nize it. You won't have to break your back and tire 
your legs any more. 


3-in-One also prevents rust and tarnish on 
the bright metal parts; polishes the painted metal ; 
restores the beautiful finish of the wooden case. Even 
eliminates all surface scratches. 


All this is worth trying, isn’t it? Make that 

3-in-One trial today. 

At all good stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 
15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; also in 25cHandy Oil Cans. 


FRE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. To 
save postage request them on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 US. Broadway =: New York 








RONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


DEsIGNS. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FouNpRY (EST. 1875) 
550 West 277#Street. New YorRK CiTy 








MANAGER FOR BOARDING HALL 


of large Missionary School in the Southern 
Mountains. Has connected Bakery, Garden, 
Cannery, etc. One with knowledge as a dieti- 


tian, skill in supervising student labor, and the Buy a Commercial 
missionary motive will find this a remarkable Grapefruit Grove 


opening. Address Box 15, INDEPENDENT, 119 4 AT 
LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
A 10 acre grapefruit grove will providean income equivalent 
to 6% ON $50,000. The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
EIGHTH OF THIS SUM, Ou: Company conservatively esi 
° ‘ mates the net profits on a is of only or $240 
What have you in perfected MSS..,_ fiction, PER ACRE, which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- | | turns on good groves. Even §5 per tree will NET 40% on 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will ie income on a grapefruit grove begins 
finance, market and p exploit the book will be Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write for a 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. copy and read it. Then, if you are in a position to finance 
a grove, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. | | “35 ou 2s. 
68 Court Street, Beaten, i W. I. HALLAM & CO., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation risk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock com- 
pany of a similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its 
capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with a bonus and interest at 





the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured 
property to the value of $31,728,420,851.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of $319,356,442.45 
Paid losses during that period $157,034,362.32 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers $100,230,470.00 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed $94,086,050.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
time .. $6,144,420.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to.......... $24,838,024.95 


On December 31, 1918, the assets of the company amounted to.... $16,823,491.34 
The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually 
upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest 
until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
'G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














INSURANCE 1. ititisoen: 


A constantly increasing number of readers are securing valuable informa- 
tion through the Insurance Service Department conducted by W. E. Under- 
wood, Director. 























litte i A Clow Site tee 
Build Your Own ¢ pees 


° affording unexcelled insurance 
Business service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, and a newand 
under our direct original total disability feature, 
general agency providing in the event of total 
contract. and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 





1 @) Polici ide for: . 
ee a ee 1. Waiver of future pre- 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, =m. 


2A thly i t 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, Bo sar: Hernan 


REDUCING PREMIUMS. out life. 


3. Payment to beneficiary 
See the new low rates. of full sum at death 
of insured. 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life Full information may be obtained 


Insurance Company from 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Organized 1850 Sadepeadesce Square Philadelphia 


66 Broadway, New York 


























INSURANCE AND THE 
“ACQUISITION COST ”’ 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDEN7Z 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


EVERAL years ago I made menticy 

in this department of the establis)) 

ment by the legislature of Wisconsiy 
of a life insurance fund to be owned and 
operated by that state. My record of the 
innovation was devoid of enthusiasm for 
several reasons; nor did I entertain a doubt 
that as an effort to be a better life insur- 
ance company than any other life company 
doing business in the state, it would dis- 
appoint the expectations of its creators. | 
deprecated the experiment because the 
service undertaken is not a proper one for 
any government to assume; and also be- 
cause there is nothing in the history of the 
life insurance business which would permit 
the conclusion that it could secure appli- 
cations for its policies without the active 
assistance of agents. 

There are a few institutions of this kind 
in the world which continue in existence 
from year to year, writing a small amount 
of new business that goes to them as the 
result of press advertising or on the recom- 
mendations of policyholders who are suf- 
ficiently interested to lend their assistance 
to companies in which they are themselves 
insured. But the annual gains—when there 
are any—are as small as the number of 
such non-agency companies are few. 

The American people are now carrying 
about thirty billions of life insurance in 
incorporated companies and associations 
which are conducted by aggregations of 
citizens. This takes no account of the in- 
surance on soldiers and sailors issued by 
the Government. 

Since the carrying of this immense vol- 
ume of life insurance by the people relieves 
us of the task of proving its necessity, it. 
on the other hand, confronts us with the 
inconsistency arising out of the employ- 
ment of agents. If we believe in it as we 
do, why do we not voluntarily secure it 
without incurring the expense incident to 
the use of intermediaries? 

The question seems to be closely related 
to certain ineradicable infirmities of human 
nature. There are many duties to ourselves 
and, thru éurselves, to others whose lives 
our conduct affects, which we postpone. def- 
initely and indefinitely. It is not our set- 
tled intention to fail in their performance, 
but it is our nature to defer those which 
involve inconvenience or self-sacrifice. 

Of the thousands of men with whom I 
have discussed the necessity of life insur- 
ance, I am quite sure that not as many as 
one hundred denied it. But a strange fea- 
ture of my experience rests in the fact that 
of the number who did contend against the 
value of its use to them, very few were 
open to any argument I was able to make 
in its favor. Nearly all these men were 
certain that they were sufficiently estab- 
lished, financially and physically, as to ren- 
der the protection of life insurance a super- 


' fluous expenditure of their means. 


The vast majority, however, are read) 
not only to concede its necessity but in 
most cases to admit they are not carrying 
a sufficient amount of it to safeguard their 
dependents. This does not mean that they 
are then and there prepared to repair the 
deficiency. As a matter of actual fact they 
are not, and but for the agent’s willingness 
to invest his time persistently in the effort 
to get them gradually prepared mentally 
and financially, to apply and pay for addi- 
tional insurance, few of them ever would 
do so. Of the thirty billions of life insur- 
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ance in force in the companies and asso- 
ciations of this country, a few hundred 
millions may represent the voluntary acts 
of policyholders. 

I will now return to my first statement 
—that related to the organization of the 
Wisconsin state life insurance fund. This 
institution was the product of an insur- 
ance commissioner of socialistic tendencies. 
This state life insurance company com- 
menced business in 1912 and, according 
to its authors and sponsors, would revolu- 
tionize life insurance in that corner of the 
country. Among the advantages it possest 
was the savings to be made on premiums 
in the shape of commissions to agents. The 
state fund would employ none of these 
“parasites.” Let us observe the results. 

In 1912, the first year of its existence, 
the Wisconsin fund issued 239 policies for 
$147,500; in 1914, 83 policies for $82,800. 
In 1915 there was a small decline under 
1914 and in 1916 a slight gain; but in 1917 
the new business amounted to little more 
than 20 per cent of that of 1916. During 
1918 only eleven policies for small amounts 
were issued. At the close of 1918 there 
were 461 policies in force, aggregating in 
outstanding insurance $379,700, and these 
figures represent seven full years’ results. 
The total assets were $55,676. The death 
rate in 1918 was 40 per cent in excess of 
the expected. 

Governor Phillip of Wisconsin, antici- 
pating the end indicated by the sharp fluc- 
tuations in mortality resulting in a few 
years in impaired reserves and insolvency, 
recommends that the institution be wound 
up and reinsured in some good life in- 
surance company. 

This is the achievement of an agentless 
life insurance company, enjoying such ad- 
vantages as the prestige of a great com- 
monwealth can bestow. It is a pitiable 
achievement. Says Governor Phillip in his 
recommendation to the legislature last Jan- 
wary : ‘ 

This fund is based upon the theory that de- 
sirable life insurance risks voluntarily seek in- 
surances. That theory is unsound—they do not 
do so. If this enterprize is to prosper and grow, 
as it must to have a normal experience, it must 
have an organization for soliciting business. If 
the expense of such an organization is incurred 
the fund can offer no inducement not offered by 
privately managed life insurance companies and 
fraternal societies. 

The experience acquired in this venture 
into government life insurance should. be 
worth something to people who are not 
committed to the doctrine that certain pub- 
lie and semi-public utilities should be op- 
erated by the state. Here we have conclu- 
sive evidence, on a seven years’ trial of 
the matter, that the much berated “acqui- 
sition cost” is impossible of elimination and 
that the amount it represents can be kept 
in the pockets of policyholders. As the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin has found, the theory 
that men will apply for life insurance and 
save the cost of agents persuading them to 
do so, is unsound. 

It will be principally due to the fact 
that there are no agents to attend to the 
business—to prevent lapses and to “con- 
vert” the present “Term” policies on the 
lives of the soldiers and sailors that that 
mass of forty billions will rapidly evapo- 
rate. Strenuous efforts will be made by the 
officials to keep it in force, but nothing so 
impersonal, so lacking in human force as 
stereotyped official bulletins will stem the 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of América” 


1819 


One Hundred Years 
of Service 


Losses Paid over $174,000,000 


OF. a) 5 i Or. od 
Cash Assets. 

Total Liabilities, 
Net Surplus, 


$5,000,000.00 
$32,006,432.57 
18,578,092.92 
8,428,339.65 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, 13,428,339.65 


NOTE The Security Valuations on which thix statement is based are 


those fixed by the Insurance Commiasioners 


WM. B. CLARK, PRESIDENT 


HENRY E. REES anp A. N. WILLIAMS, Vice-Presidents 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
E.S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY and RALPH B. IVES, Ass’t Secretaries 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Vice-President 
R. E. STRONACH, Marine Secretary 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 








1850—1919 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 


PRESIDENT 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 


od tide of withdrawals. Each single policy 
they must be kept in force by a physical man 
ie acting as an agent in contact with the man 
thes owning the policy. Trust Co. 

snl The effort to eliminate the “acquisition WILLIAM H. PORTER 
fort cost” of insurance will continue, but it will Banker 

tally - succeed until the lawgiver shall have Preckioe e TESERD, 
sadi aun a way to compel a man to do for i 
, imself that which he now requires some 


rould Other : 
aa man to do for him. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
President Title Guarantee and 
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Protect 
Your Capital! 


N making an invest- 

ment, ordinary caution 
suggests that you seek 
the best advice. 


The experienced bond 
men at the head of our 
various departments and 
in charge of our Cor- 
respondent Offices will be 
glad to suggest invest- 
ments suited to your in- 
dividual needs. 


Our current offerings will be fur- 
nished upon request for I-100. 


The National 
City Company 


National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


_ “UPTOWN OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


Correspondent Offices in 35 
Cities 





Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 




















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


eRne 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











A TALK TO INVESTORS 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO ° 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


Protecting 20,000,000 
Bondholders 


HE war finance policy of the Govern- 
ment created approximately twenty 
million bondholders in this country 
whereas before we entered the war we had 
less than half a million. Unfortunately, 
this has given the swindler and the fake 
promoter a new field to work in where 
they have found many victims. The field 
has been a very profitable one and the 
strange feature of the situation is that the 
Government has assumed an attitude which 
has actually aided the swindler in his effort 
to mulct the patriotic purchaser of Liberty 
Bonds. For the swindler has been furnished 
with a good argument which has resulted 
in small investors exchanging sound Gov- 
ernment bonds for worthless stocks. 

The Government’s finance campaigns 
have raised eighteen billion dollars, a great 
part of which have come from working 
people who had never previously seen bonds 
of any kind and who did not know what 
the word meant. Many of these people were 
foreigners, aliens, and could not speak 
English. They had purchased the bonds at 
the solicitation of their countrymen—lItal- 
ians, Poles, Russians, Rumanians, Serbs, 
etc., who used the argument that America 
went into the war to save the world from 
that militarism and autocracy which had 
caused many of them to leave their native 
land. Millions of these people bought bonds 
in denominations of fifty and a hundred 
dollars each. 

It was a great achievement for the War 
Loan organization to float enormous issues, 
particularly because they were working in 
a new field. But having sold the bonds at 
par, does it not seem strange that no ef- 
fort to maintain, the bonds at par, or at a 
very slight discount from par, has been 
successful? The policy of the Government 
with respect to stabilizing the price of its 
bonds is to be sorely regretted, of course, 
but it surely should be criticized. If the 
bonds of this Government cannot be main- 
tained at par, or at a price very near to 
par, then the interest rate should be ad- 
justed to current market conditions. 

Only false pride can be pointed to as the 
reason for keeping the interest rate on our 
Government bonds at a point where it can- 
not fail to result in depreciation in the 
market value of the bonds. British Govern- 
ment 54s due in 1937 are selling at a lit- 
tle above par, while other British short 
term securities have sold at prices to yield 
a little better than 6 per cent. If our 4} 
per cent bonds do not sell at nearer par 
it is because money is worth more than 
4} per cent. It is therefore reassuring to 
see that the next issue will be composed 
of short term notes maturing in five years, 
rather than long term bonds. At this writ- 
ing the rate of interest has not been fixed, 
Secretary Glass having stated that the rate 
of interest will have to depend upon condi- 
tions existing immediately prior to the 
opening of the campaign. 

But, to go back to the original thought, 
the holder of a fifty dollar bond is easily 
persuaded to part with it when he is told 
that for what he now receives 4} per cent 
he can secure a stock which will pay him 
10 or 20 per cent and at the same time 
afford him the opportunity of doubling or 


trebling his money! The salesman offering 
questionable shares will nearly always call 
attention to the fact that a few hundred 
dollars originally invested in this or that 
prominent motor or industrial stock have 
grown to an investment of several thov- 
sands, or have made the owner indepen- 
dently rich. That is the argument used by 
the swindler, and, as he is talking to a man 
who has seen his Government bonds' decline 
seven points without an explanation, his 
advice is often taken. 

When we stop to consider how many mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds are held by small 
investors, we can readily see how much 
harm this does to the Government as well 
as to the investor. The owner of a Liberty 
Bond who has been persuaded to part with 
it on an argument that seems plausible is 
absolutely lost as a prospective purchaser 
of the next Victory Loan. As the war is 
over, the appeal to patriotism which has 
been made will most probably be lost to 
the winds. If we create an investor on the 
argument that he must be thrifty and then 
not only allow his bond to depreciate seven 
points but permit wholesale flotations of 
worthless stocks to be made thru the mails, 
and offered in exchange for Liberty Bonds, 
the Government is the loser. 

The New York Stock Exchange recently 
requested its members to warn investors 
against get-rich-quick schemes and a nunm- 
ber of advertisers have used appropriate 
slogans in their advertisements calling at- 
tention to the stock swindler. This is very 
commendable, but it is not enough. I wish 
that every community could have a meet- 
ing at which some one well versed in finance 
could give a talk on this subject before 
the Victory Loan is launched. 


Railroad Finances 


From the attitude of the press one would 
think the public has been led to believe 
that the responsibility for the railroad 
finance situation is squarely up to the last 
Congress which failed to pass the General 
Deficiency bill. This bill carried an appro- 
priation for $750,000,000 which the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads stated was re 
quired to replenish the revolving fund of 
half a billion dollars which was practically 
exhausted. With the failure of Congress to 
appropriate funds to take care of the re- 
quirements of the railroads, it has been 
suggested that the War Finance Corpora- 
tion could be utilized as the instrument to 
provide for this. Our readers may remem- 
ber that last summer it was suggested here 
that a bond issue of a billion dollars should 
be provided to take care of the needs of 
the railroads. 

The latest wrinkle in railroad finance is 
quite extraordinary. The equipment com- 
panies to whom the Railroad Administra- 
tion owes funds are to be paid by permit- 
ting them to draw drafts upon the Director 
General for the amount involved. The Di- 
rector General has been assured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks would be allowed to re-discount 
ninety day drafts for member banks. While 
the method of meeting payment of railroad 
bonds about to mature has not yet been 
decided upon, it is expected that a conclu- 
sion will be reached very soon. 

At the best, this is makeshift finance 
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ing. It is the same sort of financing 
which will assure the railroads a con- 
tinuance of the state of financial dis- 
gedit which they are now suffering from, 
wiless the security holders of the country 
take an intelligent interest in their prop- 
aties. It looks to me as tho the railroad 
stuation would come out of the chaos be- 
use the best minds in the country are be- 
ing utilized in studying the problem, after 
the Government-appointed financiers have 
failed to solve it because of their incom- 
gtence. That these minds are being util- 
ed is due very largely to the fact that 
the war is over and intelligent criticism of 
the Government is not looked upon as lese 
najeste. 

The railroad problem is largely one of 
fnance and a solution of the finance ques- 
tion will inspire the confidence of the peo- 
jle in the most important public utility 
gstem in the world and restore its securi- 
ties to their rightful place in the world’s 
fnancial markets. I mean to say that rail- 
wad securities can be expected to come 
into their own very soon. 
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SATISFYING OLD SAM 
ADAMS 


(Continued from page 441) 
jurned till June to see what the other 
sates would do. South Carolina ratified in 
May, and New Hampshire met again in 
June and ratified, Virginia following after 
along and bitter debate, making one more 
than the necessary nine states. Most bitter 
was the controversy in New York, where 
Hamilton won a belated victory with a 
mall majority of 30 to 27 on July 26. 

Petty as were the large states, the small 
oes, which had most to gain by the union, 
proved even more petty. North Carolina did 
not ratify until George Washington had 
ben President for some months and Rhode 
Island became one of the United States of 
America May 29, 1790. Had she waited just 
alittle longer Vermont, which was not one 
of the original thirteen, would have gotten 
in ahead of her. For a year and more it 
had been Rhode Island iiber alles; but 
Rhode Island came in, with many misgiv- 
ings for her precious rights, having so many 
sacred interests to guard that she needed 
two capitals, Providence and Newport. 

The value of this look backward is to be 
found in the discovery that there is noth- 
ing now being said against a League of 
Nations tLat was not said in 1788 with 
«qual cogency, bitterness and fear that the 
liberties of America were forever doomed 
if this thing should be done. Whoever de- 
fires to make a good speech against the 
league of Nations as it is proposed in the 
year of our Lord 1919 will find it already 
made for him in the year 1788. Those 
speeches are not very edifying as we read 
them now, but they appear quite as able, 
far-sighted and statesmanlike as some 
speeches now being made will appear in 
one hundred and thirty years. 

In the whole history of the adoption of 
the Constitution the smail states acted 
from small motives and the larger states 
from smaller motives in proportion to their 
‘trength and leadership. No state acted so 
badly as New York, except Rhode Island. 
But even Rhode Island did finally get in, 
ad New York gave up reluctantly the 
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INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


I like The Independent. It is always 
fresh, interesting and virile. What I am 
about to write is hardly in the way of 
criticism but more in the mood of thought- 
ful questioning. 

In an article by Edith Day Robinson, 
“As Our Wounded Come Home,” she 
quotes the remark of a sailor—which con- 
veys a fine sentiment—“The ship was his 
for the asking an’ by God he’s rated it.” In 
“How to Master Efficiency” Mr. Purinton 
remarks that “every man must work like 
hell to gain heaven.” 

These are two examples of profanity or 
coarse language to be found in the pages 
of The Independent within a few weeks. 
Other magazines are still more given to 
this sort of thing. Probably The Inde- 
pendent is one of the least offenders, Fic- 
tion is full of profanity nowadays. I was 
looking for a gift book for a small nephew 
of mine the other day and picking up a 
book for boys by a good writer found an 
oath on the second page. I threw it down 
again. I am not a descendent of the Puri- 
tans and I am fairly broad in my religious 
views, but I believe in the third command- 
ment just as I believe in the sixth and 
seventh. I teach it in my church and I bes 
lieve The Independent believes in it, too. 
I have no idea that “By Gods” and “hells” 
and “damns” are flung around between 
editors of your magazine during their hours 
of consultation over editorial policy. I pre- 
sume the war is responsible for a good 
deal of the profanity that one finds in 
print in these days. Its experiences have 
been so tremendous that people cannot find 
decent language to express them so they 
fall back upon profanity. 

But I have been wondering whither all 
this tends. Are our standards of good usage 
in speech to be broken down? The pulpit 
does not swear yet, except in occasional in- 
stances. How long we shall be able to 
hold out as a body I do not know. But the 
press—the reputable press, the press with 
ideals and with an avowed mission, my dear 
Mr. Editor, how about it? P 

People of conscience and purpose in life 
like to read magazines like yours. We like 
to have our children read them except when 
we run across a bit of profanity or coarse- 
ness printed as a matter of course and 
without the batting of an eyelid. When that 
happens what shall we do other than sit 
down and_unburden our hearts to the edi- 
tor and crave his pardon for our temerity. 

Epwarp (, PETRIE 

First Presbyterian Church, Cooperstown, 

New York 

We accept this gentle rebuke in a 
proper Christian spirit, for we quite 
sympathize with its point of view. We 
will try to keep The Independent “one 
of the least offenders,” but we cannot 
hope to check or altogether to escape 
the influence of the tide of profanity 
now sweeping over the land. It is one 
of the invariable and apparently inev- 
itable concomitants of the military life. 
The soldier’s mouth in all ages has been 
“full of strange oaths.” The ground 
where our men have been fighting is 
notorious as being infected with pro- 
fane germs as it is with tetanus. Uncle 














Toby, who was wounded at Namur, 


said: “Our army swore terribly in 
Flanders,” and a seventeenth century 
captain was not easily shocked. Even 
the impeccable Washington sometimes 
succumbed to the temptation of his pro. 
fession. Cromwell’s “Ironsides” were 
the only troopers known to history as 
free from profanity and we imagine 
their unique reputation would have 
been. impaired if any one had listened 
closely to some of their camp-fire con. 
versations. The pulpit is by no means 
immune. In fact some of the tallest 
swearing we have heard came from the 
mouths of Y. M. C. A., Y. W. CA. 
and Red Cross workers returned from 
France and patriotic preachers who 
stayed at home. 


* * * 


It seems that the common opinion 
that it is unconstitutional or improper 
for the President to leave the country 
is a survival of the old English law 
which tho long ago abrogated in Great 
Britain still carries a traditional cre- 
dence in America. Our Naval Critic, 
Mr. Benjamin, cites the law and preee- 
dents on this point: 


If the President of the United States 
may be regarded as the executive successor 
in this country of the Kings of England, 
the “leaving-of-the-realm” issue seems te 
have been settled six hundred years ago. 

Because of the fruitless warfare waged 
by Edward II with the Scots, his illegal 
exactions, his subservience to the favorite 
Gaveston and generally his mania to imi- 
tate the despotism of the French monarchs, 
Parliament in 1310 resolved that the affairs 
of the realm should be entrusted to “certain 
persons of the prelates, earls and barons” 
known as the Lords Ordainers. The “New 
Ordinances” of 1311 enacted by this body 
to which, after a bitter struggle the king 
had to consent, contain the following: 

9. Forasmuch as the King ought not... to 
go out of the realm but by the common con 
sent of his baronage, for the many perils that 
may happen to him and his realm, we do o 
that the King shall not henceforth go out of 
his realm . . . without the common assent 
his baronage, and that in Parliament. And... 
if it happen that the King ... go out of the 
realm with the assent of his said baronage 
it be necessary that he appoint a guardian in 
his realm, then he shall appoint him with the 
common assent of his baronage, and that in 
Parliament. 

Eleven years afterward (1322) the “new 
ordinances” were repealed by Parliament 
on that great statute wherein is embodied 
the provision that all laws “concerning the 
estate of the crown or of the realm and 
people shall be treated, accorded and estab 
lished in Parliaments by our Lord the 
King by the consent of the prelates, earls, 
barons and commonalty of the realm ac 
cording as hath been hitherto accustomed. 

Since then no bar to the king’s journeys 
abroad appears to have been placed. The 
flight of James II, to a certain extent re 
newed the question, and there was mucb 
debate over whether he had abdicated, de 
serted or forfeited his office; but in 
detailed enumeration in the Bill of Rights 
of his subversions of the laws and liberties 
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the kingdom, absence or departure there- 
from is not included as a separate item,. 
altho there is a general charge of the king 
“having abdicated the government and the 
ihrone being thereby vacant.” 

Of course the activities of Edward VII 
le the Continent resulting in the Entente 
wl readily be recalled as a marked = in- 
tance of the present freedom to absent 
Ynself and even personally engage in diplo- 
“atic negotiations now enjoyed by the 
ritish King. ParK BENJAMIN 
_ New York City 

* * * 


Your editorial on Brazilian students in 
the United States in your issue of March 
{recalls a second appeal for educational 
ysistance which came to this country from 
Brazil about a dozen years ago. The Presi- 
ent of Brazil requested President Roose- 
welt to send an expert to that country to 
reate a series of agricultural colleges, one 
fr each state, after the manner of the 
American system. Mr. Roosevelt discussed 
the matter with Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson and others and recommended Prof. 
Clinton D. Smith, for many years profes- 
_or of agriculture at the Michigan Agri- 
altural College, because of his executive 
ability and courage. He accepted the offer, 
which was a most flattering one from sev- 
eal standpoints, and spent a half dozen 
years in the work of creation and expan- 
sion. He received the hearty support of the 
Government and the young men of the 
quntry, who soon came to regard hifm more 
asa father or a big brother than an edu- 
ator of international fame, but he was 
seriously hampered by the Jesuit priests 
who had for several centuries enjoyed a 
nonopoly of teaching the young men of that 
euntry. Their criticism was so bitter and 
their opposition so constant and under- 
handed that he finally relinquished his ef- 
forts and returned to this country, where 
he died soon after. E. A. STOWE 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* « * 


They say you never really know a 
person until you have camped out with 
him. The French people seem to stand 
even this test of enforced intimacy un- 
der conditions calculated to show the 
seamy side of character, if we may 
judge from what an American “Tom- 
my” writes to his home folks: 

One of the most remarkable things about 
the French people is their inborn sense of 
quality. It matters not whether a ragged- 
ly-drest boy accosts you on the street, or a 
French officer addresses you in a _ res- 
taurant—and yourself only a “buck” pri- 
vate, you are treated as no more or less, 
an equal. The first considers he is doing 
himself no honor in accepting a “souvenir,” 
the second, that he is suffering no degrada- 
tion in conversing in intimate and personal 
terms—even to the extent of taking great 
pains in helping one to learn the finer dis- 
tinctions of the French language. No inter- 
est is shown a stranger unless a friendly 
one—nothing is done by those old enough to 
know better, except to make a visitor feel 
perfectly at home. This is the kind of 
spirit which makes for democracy, and 
which conquers the world. 

Both in the observation and study of 
French institutions and ideals, one becomes 
More and more imprest with the fact that 
they stand not for the domination of any 
particular race, or the conquest of any 
‘pecial territory, but rather for ideals of 
inborn and potential equality, personal lib- 
erty, intellectual freedom and expansion, 

eloped according to nature and guided 
by rationality. 

Pvt Tromas DAMOURJIAN WALLACE 

- P. O. No. 712, France | 
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How to Avoid Loss 
in Investment 


BY following certain fixed rules the investor can make 

himself secure against loss. These rules have been 
determined by definite experience, and are founded on 
fixed and immutable laws and principles of investment 
and finance. 
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In the purchase of first mortgage serial 6% bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan, the prudent investor may 
protect himself from loss and find security, freedom from 
care and an attractive interest yield. The best indication 
of the safety of these bonds is the record of this House— 
37 years without loss to any investor. 
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Write today for our “Questionnaire for Investors” 
(Fourth Edition). It shows how to test the safety of _ 
any investment and to distinguish between the sound 
and the unsound. It will protect you against loss. This 
invaluable investment book will be sent to any investor 
without charge or obligation. Simply specify 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO USE OUR FREE SERVICE 


of information about materials and equipment for the modern 
office building or suburban home. Our Check List gives you an 
unequalled opportunity to become acquainted with standard appli- 
ances for all floors, all services, all uses, all conveniences. It is 
yours for the asking. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Building Consulting Division 
| 119 West 40th Street ; New York 
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Faultless 


NCE !68! 
Pajamas and 


Night Shirts 
mean the originality. 


sof eve in ma- 
terial, style and manu- 
facture that is worthy, at 
a price which gives maxi- 
mum value to the wearer. 
Over 10,000 dealers 
recommend— 
“The NICHTwear of a Nation!” 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, — 15, 1919, to stockholders 
4 — at the close of business on Friday, 

arc 





14, 1919. 
On account of the annual meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 


15, to Tuesday, March 25, 1919, both days 
included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37% cents 
per share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a 
dividend of 2% (s50 cents per share) on the 
Common capital stock, both payable April 5, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1919. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Ave. & 19th Street, 

Phila., March 5, 1919. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of One 
dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable April 1, 1919, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 17, 1919. 

Checks 5 be maile 
ALTER G, {IENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York, 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 
BLECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share 
on the Capital. Stock of the Corporation, payable 
Tuesday, April ist, 1919, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Saturday, March 


22nd, 1919. 
T. W. MOFWAT, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, March 12th, 1919. 
Subject to the approval of the Director General 
of Railroads, a Dividend of One Dollar and Twen- 
ty-five cents ($1.25) per share, on the Capital 
Stock of this Company bas been declared, payable 
May 1, 1019, at the office of the Treasurer, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 8th, 1919. 
MILTON 8S. BARGER, Treasurer. 


Up-to-Date Methods and 
Modern Appliances 


should be installed in every department of 
your business organization. If you are not 
acquainted with the ingenious devices 
which make for an efficient office, or if 
you don’t know where to go. for equipment, 
write for our “Check List.” 

Mark the items about which you wish 
information arid return check list to us. 

Try this service, or at least send for 
“Check List,” and see what a wealth of 
information can be yours. 


The Independent Corporation 
Business Consulting Service 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURz 


AND 
COMPOSITIO?. 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


I. 
1. Write a short, original story to explain the 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
Bon Voyage. By May Preston Slosson. 


situation that is supposed to call forth the 
poem. 

. Show in what way the poem is founded 
upon current events. 

. What events called forth Milton’s ‘“‘Lycidas” ? 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”? “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade’? Holmes’s “Old 
Ironsides” ? Burns’s “To a Mouse”? Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode”? Whittier’s ‘Bar- 
bara Frietchie” ? 

What recent event has deeply interested and 
imprest you? Write a sincere, emotional, 
and poetic prose paragraph concerning the 
event. Write verse, if you prefer. 

Point out three distinct divisions of the 
poem. 


. Explain the syntax of the following words: 


sailing, guiding, tides, pathway, leading. 


-» Satisfying Old Sam Adams, By William 


E. Barton. 


. What reasons led the author to give the 


article its present title? Give rules for the 
writing of titles. 


. Write five good titles for original school 


compositions. 
In the first sentence of the article what 
allusions are made to matters of present- 
day interest? 


. Prove that the first paragraph is founded 


upon comparison. 


. What is the advantage of using comparison 


thruout the article? 

Prove that the entire article is a 
example of argument. 

Prove that the article is founded, in part, 
upon satire. 

Prove that the article gives a good illustra- 
tion of time order. 


clever 


. Write a single sentence that will express 


the principal thought of the article. 
. The Birth of the Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic. By Charles Pergler. 


. Write a letter giving a vivid account of any 


scene connected with the proclamation of 
Czecho-Slovak freedom. Give specific, per- 
sonal details. 


. Give a short, spirited speech in favor of 


the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 


. Select any long sentence that occurs in the 


article. Give the syntax of every word in 
the sentence, and the syntax of every 
phrase, and of every clause. 

The Greatest Port in the World. By 
Julius Henry Cohen. 

Point out the principal proposition made 
in the article. 


. Point out the subordinate points that are 


presented in favor of the principal propo- 
sition. 


. The Story of the Week. 


Give the derivation, and the meaning, of 
every one of the following words that occur 
in “The Story of the Week”: perpetuate, 
budget, flotation, trend, adequate, curricu- 
lum, nominally, mediation, premeditation, 
accruing, atrocious, retaliated, brigandage, 
impending, cordon, imminent, questionnaire, 
project, integral, delimitation, comprize, re- 
linquish, pillage, spurious, wanton, intima- 
tions, environs. 

. Read aloud “The Crimes of Germany.” 
Afterwards, explain any terms that may not 
be understood by members of your 

. What recent events lead you to believe that 
The League of Nations will, or will not, be 
adopted ? 

. Give a talk in which you explain the pres- 
ent relations of Germany and the Allies. 

. Give arguments for,. or against, sending 
food to Germany. 

. Give a short, oral account of the work of 
the Peace Congress. 

. Explain why the United States and the 
Allies are fighting the Russian Bolsheviki. 
Follow this by giving an account of recent 
events in the contest. 

. Consult the article on “Poland” in any 
good encyclopedia, Give your class a résume 
of interesting events in the history 
Poland. Tell what is the present condition 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COM MERcE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. te Fp mrcs Conference—Story of the 


1, When in. the otetun @f thopimeauill Pag 
of Nations as far as the Peace Conferenss| 
is consnenalrt. 

2. What additional military and naval 2 
antees have been added to the prop 
treaty during the past two or three weeks? 

. What are tt proposals for the =| 
tlement of the various boundary questi 
which are before the Conference? ; 

. Suppose that the German delegates she 
hold fast to the announced determination 
Mathias Erzberger, what would be 
result ? 

The New European Nationalities—< 
Birth of the Czecho-Slovak Republi 
“Poland and Her Neighbors.’’ ys 

. Note the three provinces which constit 
the new Czecho-Slovak state. What relati 
did each of these bear to the former Aust: 
Hungarian Empire? ; 

. Why does the author of the article refer 
Austria-Hungary as “the age Jong oppres: 
of the Czechv-Slovak "2 

. “There can be little doubt that the yove 
ment of the Czecho-Slovaks is the mo 
stagle in mid-Europe,” etc. How do yo 
account for this fact? 

. “Meantime conflicts between Poland and 
neighboring states continue.” What is_ th 
cause of these conflicts? How will thes 
probably be settled in the end? 

- The League of Nations—Satisfying 
Old Sam Adams,” “The Lodge-Lowell 
Debate.” 

. What is the significance of the title of th 
article? # 

2. In what sense is it true that our Constit 
— may be regarded as Man model for 

roposed “League of Nations”? 

‘ On the basis of this article summarize # 
history of the Constitutional Convention © 
1787. The history of the ratification of 4 
Constitution. , 
Justify the statement: “Whoever desires & 
make a good speech against the League 9 
Nations ... . will find it already n 
for him in 1788.” 

. What is the basis for each of Lodge’s o 
jections to the League of Nations? Ho 
far ddes Lowell answer him? ©. 

Socialism vs. Individualism — “Bi 
Birds in the Bush,” “Give the Individ-\ 
ual a Chance.” 

. In what respects are the ideas exprest in 
the two editorials alike? 

. Note that the writer of the first edito 
asks a question in the fourth paragraph 
answers it in the fifth. Does the 
satisfy you in every respect? 

; What dose the Stace of oan it Pe Ue 
paragraph of this editorial mean? 

. Weigh the advantages of “solidarity” 
against those of “individualism.” In which 
scale of the balance does the advantage lie? 

editor’s judgment in this 


New York Harbor—‘The Greatest Port 
in the World.” 

. “It [New York] is and ever will be the 
greatest port in the world.”” Upon what facts | 
does the author base this statement? : 

. What are the legal problems which must 
be settled before the physical reorganization 
of New York harbor can be undertaken? . 

. “All the trunk lines, other than the New 


vestment Situation,’ “‘The Last L 
—- 

ave been the advantages anil 
disadvantages of the a subse 
to the four Liberty Loans eo, 
What steps, ae: ak te Gove: 
take to Cp nary the price of Liberty B 

will sho: 





es—‘‘The 
epublic.# 





